AVAILABLE FRENCH TEXTS, I. 


The catalogue of the French publications of 
Henry Holt & Co., New York, offers as varied 
a list as that of some of the best European pub- 
lishers. It is a little heterogeneous, but as the 
least valuable books date many years back and 
as the best have been issued comparatively 
lately, I shall dwell principally upon the latter. 

The place of honor is due to the Series of 
Classic French Plays annotated by Prof. 
Edward S. Joynes, of South Carolina College. 
Although it is intended in these notices to 
speak only of texts and of their availability for 
the class-room, I cannot omit speaking of the 
excellence of Prof. Joynes’ notes. They are 
iust what notes should be, short, clear, precise, 
always to the purpose, sufficiently learned, and 
yet free from the facile erudition which consists 
in swelling out the matter by taking with both 
hands from books not accessible to all and in 
referring the pupils to works of all kinds which 
they will never consult. Prof. Joynes has an- 
notated six plays: Corneille, ‘Le Cid’ and 
‘Cinna;’ Racine, ‘Athalie’ and ‘Esther;’ and 
Moliére, ‘L’Avare’ and ‘Le Misanthrope.’ The 
Series is continued by three plays, with notes 
at the foot of each page, by M. Léon Delbos, 
namely: Moliére, ‘Le Bourgeois gentilhomme;’ 
Corneille, ‘Horace,’ and Racine ‘Les Plai- 
deurs.’ The lines are numbered in all, which 
makes them very convenient, and they are 
sold at fifty cents each. Of all the above, ‘Les 
Plaideurs’ is the most difficult; it could only be 
read with profit in a very advanced class. I 
am glad to find that it has not been expurgat- 
ed. ‘L’Avare’ and ‘Le Bourgeois gentilhomme’ 
being both in prose could be read in a class 
not very advanced, say in the latter half of a 
second year of French. The others being all 
in verse, in the French Alexandrines, to which 
instructors will often find that American youth 
do not take kindly, are suited only for classes 
where it has ceased to be necessary to dwell 
upon minor difficulties. In fact they ought to 


_ be readin French, not translated. The class 


of literature to which they, belong is so remote 
from what students and very often teachers are 


accustomed to, that in order to be appreciated 
at all they ought to be thought and felt in 
French without the interposition of English. 
In the course of my experience, I have found 
that young men take more readily to Corneille 
than to Racine; the ‘Cid’ is always a success 
with a class sufficiently prepared. On the con- 
trary young women often find great pleasure in 
Racine, especially in the lyric parts of ‘Athalie’ 
and ‘Esther.’ As tothe ‘Misanthrope’ it is often 
a disappointing play to read with a class. It 
really succeeds in interesting only when sever- 
al other plays of Moliére have been read, and 
when the instructor himself has become fully 
impressed with the fact that he is reading a 
masterpiece. Then, indeed, it is perfect read- 
ing for both scholar andteacher. The first act 
especially offers excellent material for mem- 
orizing. . 

Another series of plays which have come in- 
to Mr. Holt’s hands is the ‘College Series of 
French Plays.’ It does not become me to 
dwell upon these, as I selected most of them, 
many years ago, and made short notes to them 
all. There are nine of them, they are all in 
prose and all unobjectionable, and most of them 
are easy reading. 

Several isolated plays figure in the catalogue 
which may be pleasant reading but which are 
of little value as text books. Perhaps ‘Le Vil- 
lage’ by Octave Feuillet might be excepted. 
‘Un Caprice’ by Alfred de Musset has of course 
literary merit. There are also several excel- 
lent plays for children, notably those by Sou- 
vestre, but it is not my purpose to speak of 
those here. I shall also purposely pass by all 
readers and selections rather intended for ele- 
mentary school instruction than for colleges, 
and the many very good books for younger 
pupils. 

From what among Mr. Holt’s publications is 
included under the heading ‘Bibliothéque d’In- 
struction et de Récréation’ several very good 
works may be selected. Achard, ‘Le Clos- 
Pommier’ is a pretty story of Norman life, al- 
most too real to be always pleasant. It is a 
very faithful picture of the localities in which 
the scenes are laid. It is a good book for 
rather elementary classes. Inthesame volume 


is included a beautiful short sketch by Xavier 
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de Maistre, ‘Les Prisonniers du Caucase.’ 
The ‘Choix decontes contemporains,’ edited 
and annotated by Mr. B. F.O’Connor,of Colum- 
bia College, is an excellent collection of short 
stories by some of the very best modern writers, 
Daudet, Coppée, Theuriet, About, Théophile 
Gautier, Alfred de Musset. The selections 
from Daudet are particularly felicitous. Broad 
as the choice has been, the volume contains 
specimens of easy French by the side of some 
difficult reading, which may be a recommenda- 
tion for those who wish for a variety in one 
book. To be used with full profit, Mr. O’Con- 
nor’s selections ought not to be read in the 
order in which he has edited them, unless the 
easier stories are left to the students to take 
as outside reading. 

The reasons that prevented my entering into 
details about the College Series of French 
Plays also make it proper that I should only 
mention George Sand, ‘La petite Fadette,’ 
Erckmann-Chatrian, ‘Le Conscrit de 1813,’ and 
also by the same authors ‘Le Blocus’ and ‘Ma- 
dame Thérése’ which are to be published 
shortly.* 

Feuillet, ‘Le Roman d’un jeune homme 
pauvre’ is one of the prettiest and purest stories 
that could be put in the hands ofany class. Itis 
too old a favorite with teachers to need further 
recommendation. It is not difficult reading. 
As to ‘Chouans et Bleus’ by the clever and pro- 
lific writer Paul Féval, I have not seen it. The 
‘CEuvres complétes de Xavier de Maistre’ isa 
good book for college classes. The best things 
in the volume are ‘Voyage autour de ma cham- 
bre,’ a gem in its way, and ‘Le Lépreux de la 
cité d’Aoste.’ The volume really contains all 
that Xavier de Maistre wrote except his corres- 
pondence. It is all very easy French. The 


* This article was written before the summer vacation, 
In the meantime Mr, Holt has published ‘Le Blocus’ and 
‘Madame Thérse,’ both by Erckmann-Chatrian, with notes, 

F. B. 


The reputation of the annotator of these works is sufficient 
guarantee for their peculiar fitness for the class-room. Prof. 
Bécher has been happy here in his choice of texts and has 
performed the duties of guide to teacher and student with 
that felicitous literary and artistic sense which characterises 
the whole series edited by him. ‘Madame Thérise’ is an 
especially good and interesting book, and highly merits a 
wide circle of readers outside of the schools where it is sure to 
be extensively used. A.M. E. 


five short works in it have sufficed to give the 
author a high rank among the most delicate of 
French writers. 

FERDINAND BOCHER. 
Harvard University. 


ENGLISH IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


The recent selection of a teacher to the chair 
of English literature at the Philadelphia High 
School to fill the vacancy occasioned some 
months ago by the promotion of Dr. Franklin 
Taylor to the Presidency of the school, has 
been attended by circumstances of peculiar in- 
terest. The candidates for the office were sub- 
jected to a competitive examination which was 
designed to bring to light their relative schol- 
arship, the basis upon which the selection was 
to be made. To this extent the procedure 
may be said to lack any special novelty. When, 
however, the appointing body, after a hesitancy 
indeed that usually marks the acceptance of a 
new doctrine, is found to abide firmly by the 
result of a self-imposed test, we may flatter 
ourselves with a glimpse of hopeful signs. 

Mr. Horace Howard Furness having consent- 
ed to serve on this occasion as one of the ex- 
aminers, was led inthe discharge of this duty, 
to reflect upon the present needs of our High 
Schools in the department of English, and by 
request gave formal expression to his views in 
a letter addressed to Mr. Edward T. Steel, 
President of the Board of Education of Phila- 
delphia. Thisletter was read before the High 
School Committee of that Board, and was after- 
wards made public by the daily press. The 
high distinction of Mr. Furness as an English 
scholar gives this letter a special value, and 
abundantly justifies a reproduction in these 
columns of its chief portion, without comment. 


J. W. BRIGHT. 


‘**No. 222 WASHINGTON SQUARE, May 2, 
1886.—Dear Mr. Steel: As my time is limited, 
I will, without preface, enter at once on the 
purpose of this letter. 


I think we will all agree that in the opportu- 
nities which it offers to its scholars it is not 
enough that our High School should be mere- 
ly abreast of the times, though that is well, but 
we want to have it lead the times. Wedo not 
want to follow examples, but to set them. To 
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do this we must be ready, when it is deemed 
best, to modify and enlarge its scope, to brin 
it into accord with the best and most advance 
thought of the age, and to be ready in obedi- 
ence to the laws of growth to adopt any judici- 
ous changes which the times may demand. 


It has become quite apparent to me that dur- 
ing the last fifteen or twenty years a decided 
change has come over the public estimate of 
the relative importance of the study of Latin 
and English. In this driving, practical world, 
and in schools that are to fit young people to 
enter intoits competitive struggles, thought- 
ful men are beginning to question the value of 
the time spent in studying a dead language. 
Ifthe time be not well spent it is a loss in dol- 
lars and cents ; the gain must be very positive 
and clear if we are not to be sure that we are 
not misspending our money. If the High 
School! boys are to be made to devote a certain 
amount of study to Latin we ought to be able to 
point, with full assurance and entire confidence, 
to the downright value and advantage accruing 
to them from that language. 


Fifteen or twenty years ago this advantage 
could have been designated with certainty, and 
we could have pointed out at once the necessity, 
the almost absolute necessity, of devoting a 
certain amount of time in every school to the 
study of Latin. In those days the quickest 
way of learning English grammar was by stu- 
dying the Latin grammar; all the English 
grammars that we had in use were merely 
modifications of Latin grammars. By means 
of the inflections and terminations in the Latin 
‘language we could teach grammar, not only 
by the ear, but also by the eye. Thus in Eng- 
lish in such a phrase as ‘‘the pride of life 
awaits the inevitable hour,’’ we cannot possibly 
explain toa child (or even to ourselves ) 
from the form or structure of the sentence, 
whether ‘the pride awaits the hour’ or ‘the hour 
awaits the pride,’ whereas in Latin a glance 
would solve the question by the terminations of 
the nouns. To be sure we have these inflec- 
tions in English in the personal pronouns, but 
the range is limited compared with its uni- 
versality in Latin ; it was this facility in teaching 
grammar that made the study of Latin in times 

ast almost indispensable. As far as the Latin 
iterature is concerned the power to read that 
freely is never acquired at our High Schools, 
even barely acquired at our universities, and 
all the time and money spent in the study will 
not place this literature so wholly within a 

oung man’s reach as the numberless admira- 
ble translations made by the masters of the 
language, which can be purchased at any 
time for a very insignificant outlay or can be 
found in all our public libraries. 

Within, however, the last quarter of a centu- 
ry there has been awakened a great and healthy 
and growing interest in the early structure and 
history of our own language, and experience 


has shown that we can therein find all the re- 


quirements for teaching grammar that aré - 


afforded by Latin, and that, in addition, while 
we are studying it, are wenot acquiring at the 
same time a knowledge of the bone and sinew 
of our own strong, sturdy English? a knowledge 
that will help us throughout life to express our 
thoughts in honest, homespun, vigorous 


phrases ? 


There is no doubt that, at this hour, there is 
a great awakening to the resources of our own 
language. Unquestionably we have the finest 
literature of modern times, and to enter upon 
it and take possession we need spend no labor- 
ious days nor studious nights merely in the 
acquisition of its language. Intothat language 
we should be grateful that we were born; we 
live in it, and make love in it, and we shall die 
init. It does seem as though we were neglect- 
ing one of Heaven’s choice blessings if we do 
not use it as a means of educating or of unfold- 
ing all our powers of thought or expression. 
To be a tolerably good English scholar is with- 
in the capacity of any High School boy—surely 
a goal far preferable to that of being a decidedly 

oor Latin scholar. Just note, for a minute, 

ow other nations are turning to English litera- 
ture as to /he literature of the modern world. 
The Germans, especially, whose literary life 
began only a hundred and fifty years ago, are 
forced to poach on our manor and hunt abroad 
because they have no such game at home, and 
so they have societies and magazines devoted 
to the study of English. Within the past two 
years, in France, three separate editions of one 
and the same play of Shakespeare have been 
admirably edited for the use of schools, with 
the English text and French notes. 


In this general awakening to the resources 
of English, in which our colleges here at home 
are sharing I doearnestly wish, as I said at first, 
to have our High School lead the way among 
other schools of similar grade thoughout the 
country. ‘The time is ripe for such a forward 
er and if we do not take it other institutions 
will, and in the end we shall come lagging in 
behind,and in the meantime the boys now un- 
der our control will miss the advantages which 
they might claim as their due from us who are 
as watchmen set ona hill guarding their best 
interests. 


I remain, very respectfully yours, 


HorACE HOWARD FURNESS. 


Mr. EDWARD T. STEEL. 
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LATEINISCH—FRANZOESISCHER 
: VOCALSCHWUND— 


Neufranzosischer Accent—Schall-und Druck- 
silbenim Neufranzosischen—veintre, tor- 
dre und Verwandtes. 


In seinem Commentar z. d. 4ltest. franz. 
Denkm. Afrz. Bibl. X 72, hat Koschwitz die 
umfangreiche Literatur tiber veinfre verzeich- 
net und alle bisher gemachten Erklarungsver- 
suche kurz zuriickgewiesen. In der That ist 
die von K. selbst a. a. O. 74 vorgeschlagene 
Entwicklungsreihe die erste, die den Anfor- 
derungen der Phonetik und der lat.-frz. Lautge- 
setze gerecht wird. Nur die Voraussetzung- 
en, von denen K. ausgeht, scheinen mir noch 
einiger Erérterung und Modificirung bediirftig, 
und ich beniitze die Gelegenheit, um ein Paar 
Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der roman- 
ischen Sprachwissenschaft kurz zu besprechen. 

Es handelt sich darum, zu wissen ob der 
Vocalschwund in unbetonter Silbe friiher oder 
spater Statt fand, als die Assibilierung der 
Gruppe ce. Gerade an der Lésung dieser 
Frage scheiterten alle bisherigen Erklarungs- 
versuche der Form veintre, weil man eben von 
vinkere weder durch vinkre noch durch vintsere 
hindurch zu einem veintre gelangen kann, 
ohne alle phonetischen Voraussetzungen aus- 
ser Acht zu lassen. K.’s Verdienst ist es, das 
Allmahliche des Assibilations-processes betont 
und fiir unsern Fall praktisch verwerthet zu 
haben. Er nimmt an, dass der Mittelvocal von 
lat. vincere schwand, als ce auf der Stufe tye 
angelangt war, das heisst doch wohl, als sich 
ein sehr stark aspirierter praepalatal-dorsal- 
er Explosivlaut, vielleicht schon im Ueber- 
gange zur Affricata entwickelt hatte; also 
vinkere, vinkyere, ventyere, veintre. Das ist, 
wie bemerkt, phonetisch durchaus wahrschein- 
lich ; sehen wir, wie es mit dem Aistorischen 
Momente steht. 

K. sagt |. c. 72 in Bezug auf facere zu faire: 
‘‘die von Joret nach Diez gegebene (Hypothese) 
in facere u. 4. sei der Ausfall von unbetontem 
e friiher als die Assibilation von c (also fac’re: 
faire), widerstreitet der Chronologie der Laut- 
entwicklung des Franzésischen.’’ Diese An- 
sicht lasst sich, wie ich glaube, nicht aufrecht 
halten. 

Schon aus dem Altesten Latein sind zahlreiche 
syncopierte Formen iiberliefert, viele latein- 


ische Wo6rter (bes. Composita) zeigen ganz 
bedeutende Contraction (cf. z. B. M. Bréal et 
A. Bailly, Dictionnaire étymologique latin s. v. 
inguam, etc., oder Seelmann, Aussprache des 
Latein 63, 162, etc.), altlateinische Lautent- 
wicklungen erweisen die kiirzeren Formen 
zum Theil als urspriinglichere und sprechen 
fiir die ungemeine Volubilitat der unbetonten 
Vocale schon in alter Zeit; selbst in das clas- 
sische Latein, welches im Allgemeinen die 
volleren Formen begiinstigt, sind einige con- 
trahierte eingedrungen (cf. Diez, Gr. I, 176 ff. 
und W. Meyer, Z. f. r. Ph. VIII 208, 209); im 
Vulgarlatein waren dieselben ausserordentlich 
haufig (cf. Schuchardt, Vocalism. d.Vulgarlat.), 
und dass sie nicht nur geschrieben, sondern in 
der wirklichen Umgangsrede in der That ge- 
sprochen wurden, zeigen Entwicklungen wie 
veclus, sicla, capiclum, etc. Uebergang von 
cist nur vor Zund ry normal und physiolo- 
gisch auch leicht zu erklaren ; vec/us setzt also 
die Existenz eines vet/us voraus. Angesichts 
dieser Thatsachen kann man auch die Még- 
lichkeit eines friihen facre nicht in Abrede 


stellen. 
Andererseits sagt K. a. a. O. 73 in Bezug auf 


veintre: “die Erklarungen durch venystre 
veintre sind sammt und sonders deshalb un- 
statthaft, weil sie der Chronologie der Lautent-. 
wicklung nicht geniigend Rechnung tragen. 
Die Ausstossung des unbetonten Vocals ist 
alter als die Entwicklung von cé?# zu _ s.”’ 
Auch diese Behauptung, von der aus K. dann 
zu seiner oben angefiihrten Reihe kommt, 
steht im Widerspruch mit vorliegenden That- 
sachen. Wir haben im Romanischen, selbst 
im Franzésischen, Formen genug, in denen 
cet zu ts oder s wurde, bevor der folgende 
unbetonte Vocal schwand, und zwar sind das 
nicht nur Formen von sichtbar fremdwéGrt- 
lichem Geprage (deneistre) sondern auch gut 
erbwortliche. (Cf. Darmesteter, Romania III 
389 und den dort besprochenen Joret, sowie 
Horning, Lat. C37 und W. Meyer, I. c. 209 ff.). 

Wie erklart sich nun dieser /riihe Schwund 
der Vocale einerseits und das /ange Verharren 
derselben andererseits ? 

Zunachst darf man natiirlich nicht einfach 
von unbetonten Vocalen sprechen, sondern 
man muss unterscheiden zwischen Silben, die 
im Wortaccent einen Nebenton hatten, und 
solchen, die v6llig nachdrucklos waren: 
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dicere, placitum, decimum sind nicht mit 
bonum, placet, decem auf eine Stufe zu stellen. 
Das ist eine alte Geschichte, auf die wir hier 
nicht naher einzugehen brauchen, (cf. Diez 1. c. 
und Gréber, Grundriss der roman. Philolo- 
gie, 1te Lieferg., Seite 250). Aber auch bei 
vollig analogen Formen macht sich die oben 
erwahnte Differenz geltend: neben friihem 
vetlum, explictare haben wir noch spates 


placit ”* , cogitare (mit erhaltenem Zwischen- 
vocal) anzusetzen wegen der Lenis in p/aidier 
cuidier; neben friihem oc/um (ueil) noch spates 
siceram (sisdre). Dies fiihrt von selbst darauf, 
dass eben auch der Vocalschwund nur ganz 

“ allmahlich durchgedrungen ist, und zwar all- 
mahlich in doppeltem Sinne. 


Erstlich haben wir natiirlich, wie bei jedem 
Lautwandel, zwischen der alten und der neuen 
Orthographie lautlich viele Zwischenstufen 
anzunehmen. Es ist unmoglich, dass irgend 
ein Laut (Vocal oder Consonant) heute noch 
vollig correct articuliert und morgen ganz 
unterdriickt wird. Durch viele Mittelstufen 
hindurch sind die spater verschwundenen 
Vocale erst zu einem schwer fixierbaren, weil 
vollig von den umgebenden Lauten abhangigen 
und daher in der Schrift sehr verschiedenartig 
bezeichneten (cf. Meyer. 1. c. 206) Gleitlaut 
herabgesunken; haufig wohl bei fortschreitend- 
er Schwachung zu jenem mid mixed, wel- 
cher, der Tieftonigkeit eigen, auch in anderen 
Sprachen in gleicher Weise fungiert. Cf. 
Sweet, Elementarbuch des gesprochenen Eng- 
lisch XXX und Grober 220 (‘‘unvollkommen 
gebildetes, [reduciertes] 9.’’). 


Die Vernachlassigung der Articulation unbe- 
tonter Silben in Kehlkopf und Ansatzrohr geht 
Hand in Hand mit der Ausbildung expira- 
torischer Accentdifferenzen in der Sprache 
iiberhaupt, (cf. auch Seelmann, Ausspr. d. Lat. 
72 und fiir das Franzésische Schuchardt, Z. f. 
r. Ph. IV 142 sowie W. Meyer ibid. VIII 240) und 
ist in unserem Falle in gewisser Weise auch 
parallel der Langung der Tonsilben, dem ten 
Brinkschen Gesetze. Erst iiber eine gewisse 
hohe Stufe der Emphasis hinaus werden Silben 
gelangt und erst unterhalb einer gewissen 
Grenze von Nachdrucklosigkeit wird die 
Articulation vernachlassigt. Das Aufheben 
beider Phaenomene in einer Sprache weist 
darauf hin, dass nach beiden Seiten hin die 


Grenzen iiberschritten wurden, dass sich also 
grosse Unterschiede in Bezug auf exspirator- 
ischen Accent ausgebildet hatten. 

Eine Parallele zu den Vorgangen im Lat.: 


‘Afrz.: Nfrz. haben wir z. B. in der Entwicklung 


des Ahd. : Mhd. : Nhd. Dem allmahligen 
Vocalschwunde im Lat.-Romanischen ent- 
spricht die Schwachung der Vocale von Ahd.: 
Mhd. und deren Ausfall in nhd. Mundarten; 
dem ten Brinkschen Gesetze ist ziemlich 
analog das von Paul aufgedeckte Gesetz iiber 
die nhd. Vocaldehnung (cf. Paul, Vocaldehn- 
ung und Vocalverkiirzung im Neuhochdeut- 
schen in P. B. B. IX tor ff.). 

Aber noch in anderem Sinne muss der Vocal- 
schwund im Lat.-Roman.-Franzésischen ein 
alimahlicher gewesen sein. Wie schon erortert, 
waren dem Schwunde nicht einfach alle nicht 
hochtonigen, sondern nur die iiber eine gewisse 
Grenze hinaus nachdrucklosen Vocale aus- — 
gesetzt. Nun wechselt aber innerhalb der ° 
wirklichen Rede das Accentverhaltniss fort- 
wihrend. Dieselbe Silbe kann innerhalb des 
Satzes die mannigfachste Rolle in ihrem 
Sprechtacte spielen. Ein Wort, welches ein 
Mal eine stress group fiir sich allein bildet, 
kann ein ander Mal mit einem oder mehreren 
anderen Worten in eine solche zusammenge- 
drangt werden, und ferner kann dasselbe Wort 
ein Mal so zu sagen das Haupt-Wort einer 
stress group sein: dann werden natiirlich alle 
seine Laute mit Energie articuliert und ex- 
Spiriert; ein ander Mal ist das Wort nach- 
drucklos: dann werden alle seine Laute mehr 
zusammengedringt und verschleift. Im ersten 
Falle iiberschreitet die meistbetonte Silbe (im 
Deutschen auch die nebentonige, cf. Paul, |. c. 
105) die oben erwahnte Grenze der Hochtonig- 
keit und unterliegt dem ten Brinkschen Ge- 
setze, wahrend die nicht hochtonigen immer 
noch deutlich articuliert und keiner weiteren 
Schwachung unterworfen werden. Im zweiten 
Falle tiberschreitet die im Worte wenigst- 
betonte Silbe die Grenze der Tieftonigkeit und 
unterliegt unserem Syncopierungsgesetze, 
wahrend der Vocal der hochtonigen nicht 
gelangt wird. So gewinnt dasselbe Wort 
mehrfache Gestalt, z. B. safer wird im ersten 
Falle pater, im zweiten (parallel hd. vaéer, 
vatr). Nun geht die Sache weiter, wie ge- 
wohnlich unter ahnlichen, Umstanden. Die 
eine Satzdoublette geht unter, die andere 
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verallgemeinert sich und di/det wieder die 
Basis zu weiterer Differenzierung. 
Beispielsweise mag sehr wohl aus fafr: 
pacr: pair sich wieder fair = provenzal. 
paire entwickelt und verallgemeinert haben, 
obwohl ich gerade auf dieses Beispiel nicht 
Gewicht legen will bei der recht plausiblen 
Nyrop-Suchierschen Erklarung (tr: dr: ir), 


Zs. III, 476. 
Zu berticksichtigen bleiben jedoch die haufig 


iiberlieferten Formen mit Secunddrvocad (cf. 
Schuchardt, Vocalism. d. Vigrit. an vielen 
Stellen, sowie Seelmann, Ausspr. d. Lat. 251). 
die sich eben nach unserer Theorie nur im 
Hochtone entwickeln konnten (und zwar sind 
dabei iiberwiegend Sonorlaute im Spiele). 
Dazu kommen dann noch die gegenseitigen 
Beeinflussungen urspriinglich nicht unter 
gleichen Accentverhaltnissen stehender For- 
men (suspectionem : sospegon nach suspectio, 
decimum ; disme nach dia) und das uur so 
erklirliche Chaos ist fertig. V1 435; cf. Horn- 
ing, Zs. 

Nun mussten aber bei den im gallischen 
Latein so stark ausgepragten Accent-differen- 
zen die mindestbetonten Silben innerhalb der 
Rede immer wieder die oben erwahnte Grenze 
der Tieftonigkeit tiberschreiten und so immer 
von Neuem syncopierte Formen entstehen. 
Diese im Rhythmus der Sprache begriindete 
und immer wieder zur Wirklichkeit werdende 
MOglichkeit der Vocalunterdriickung degiin- 
stigte dauernd die Verallgemeinerung syz- 
copierter Formen, bis schliesslich im Neu- 
franzésischen fast alle jemals der Tieftonigkeit 
ausgesetzten Vocale geschwunden sind. 

Dabei ist es wohl wahrscheinlich, dass schall- 
kraftigere Laute(cf. Sievers, Phonetik 143, 145, 
182) und lange Silben, also Vocale in Nachbar- 
schaft schwerer Consonanz lange Widerstand 
leisteten, sowie es einleuchtet, dass Hochton- 
silben nur in dem von dem Sprachrhythmus 
geforderten Grade lang wurden, dass also vor- 
her schon lange Silben keiner weiteren Lang- 
ung bedurften und ‘“‘iiberlange”’ Silben auf 
das geforderte Maass reduciert wurden. Es 
stehen also mit unserer Auffassung weder 
Meyer’s Untersuchungen (Zs. f. r. Ph. VIII 205- 
242) noch das Darmstetersche Gesetz (Romania 
V 140-164) einerseits, noch auch das ten Brink- 
sche Gesetz andererseits im Widerspruche, 
wie auch Einzelfalle und Ausnahmen so leicht 


ihre Erklarung finden. Es muss nur fest- 
gehalten werden, dass, wenn vetulum : vetlum: 
veclum, dann bonum : bon, veclum : viel, 
bonam : bone : bonn(e), patrem : pedre: per(e) 
werden, a/le diese quantitativen Verinderungen 
ihrem Wesen und ihrem Grunde nach einheit- 
Zich und nur chronologisch von einander ent- 
fernt sind. Jetzt ist das Gesetz in der nfrz. 
Umgangssprache so gut wie durchgefiihrt und 
zugleich mit dem al/maéhlichen Ueberhandneh- 
men syncopierter und gekirzter Formen 
scheint sich das ganze Accentuierungssystem 
der frz. Sprache verschoben zu haben. 


Beide Vorgainge scheinen nur eine Art 
Wechselwirkung auf einander auszuiiben (cf. 
Ahnliches bei See!mann, a. a. O. 23). Der 
allgemeine Rhythmus der Sprache ist im 
Stande die Wortformen allmahlich umzuge- 
stalten; er selbst aber steht seinerseits auch 
unter dem Einflusse des zur Verfiigung ste- 
henden Sprachmaterials. Es ist das einer der 
Falle, in denen das Einzelwort innerhalb des 
Satzes zu seinem Rechte kommt, indem die 
Summe der Erinnerungsbilder und Beweg- 
ungsgefiihle dem Einflusse des Sprachrhyth- 
mus als retardierendes Moment gegeniiber- 
steht und trotz aller momentanen Einwirkung- 
en doch einen dem Medium, dem ‘“Ideal- 
‘worte”’ nicht allzu unahnlichen Lautcomplex 
entstehen lasst. 


In anderen roman. Sprachen, z. B. im Ital- 
ienischen und Spanischen, ist der Schwund 
tieftoniger Silben nicht so weit durchgedrungen 
und daher finden wir dort sehr starke Accent- 
differenzen (cf. Gréber, Grundriss d. r. Ph. 
223). Im Franzésischen sind nach Schwund 
mindest-betonten Silben nur hoch- und neben- 
tonige geblieben und daher ist der Unterschied 
im Einzelnen so gering, dass man viel hat 
dariiber streiten kénnen, welche Silbe eigent- 
lich die meistbetonte sei. 

Zugleich erklart sich von selbst eine an- 
dere Eigenthiimlichkeit der neufranz6s. Aus- 
sprache, namlich das ‘‘Gehackte’’ derseiben, 
der Umstand, dass Schad/silben sich meist 
mit Drucksilben decken (cf. Sievers, Phonetik, 
3te Aufl. 176 ff.*). Es sind die friiher nach- 


* Der Inhalt dieses fusserst wichtigen Abschnittes bei 
Sievers darf wohl als bekannt vorausgesetzt und daher von 
weiteren Erirterungen, resp. Wiederholungen hier abgesehen 
werden, 
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drucklosesten Silben nur articulatorisch ge- 
schwunden, exspiratorisch stecken sie so zu 
sagen noch latent in demWortk6rper, oder viel- 
mehrhaben sie schon friiher nicht darin gesteckt 
Lat. matu\|tinum, sani\|tatem reflectieren 
noch frz. ma || tin, san || ¢é, etc. Ich meine, die 
Drucksilben sind noch dieselben, nur die Zahl 
der Schallsilben ist in soweit reduciert, als die, 
ich méchte sagen ‘‘consonantischen Schall- 
silben’’ geschwunden sind und nur die eigent- 
liche ‘‘Gipfelsilbe’’ blieb. Wiederum ist die 
lat.-franz6sische Entwicklung der hochdeutsch- 
en parallel; nur muss man mit der neufranz. 
Familiarsprache nicht die deutsche Schrift- 
sprache vergleichen, sondern Beispiele aus den 
deutschen Mundarten und z. Th. schon aus 
der hd. Familiarsprache. Der hd. Schrift- 
sprache naher steht die feierliche franzés. Vor- 
tragssprache, ganz besonders aber die Sprache 
des siidl. Frankreich, sowohl die dortigen 
Dialecte als auch das unter Einfluss derselben 
stehende siidliche Franzésisch, cf. siidl. wma || 
bella cambra, fenna: nordfrz. un(e) || belie) || 
chambr(e) (tonloses r), femm(e) wie hd. eine || 
schone || stube: mundartl. e || sché || stub; oder 
das bekannte digua || i que || vengua, nordfrz. 
dis || lui \| gu’il vienn(e), wie hd. morgen || 
abend \| kommst zu familiarem moin || amnt || 


kommst. 
Dass in haufig nebentonig gebrauchten Wor- 


tern auch urspriingliche Drucksilben der 
Reduction ausgesetzt sind, ist natiirlich und 
findet seine parallelen in allen Sprachen. 
Dem fein franzésischen mon || sieur geht z. B, 
familiares msieur mit vollig tonloser Nasalis 
zur Seite, wie dem schriftdeutschen ‘‘guten 
Abend’’ familiares ‘‘namn?’’ (zwischen m und 
¢ etwa der Laut den Seelmann, Ausspr. d. Lat. 
271, 272 beschreibt). 

Wenden wir uns nun zuniachst wieder zu den 
Formen /acere, ducere u. a@., ist eine Entwick- 
lung durch facre : faire, ducre : duire durch- 

mdéglich und mir das Wahrscheinlichere. 
Es ist aber auch méglich, dass der Zwischen- 
vocal blieb, bis der intervocale & Laut zu g 
geworden war; dann diirfen wir aber in dem e 
nicht mehr einen front vowel erblicken, weil 
ja vor e,7 auch intervocales c zu ky, ty, etc. 
wurde (cf. placere: plaisir). Der Mittelvocal 
muss von anderem timbre gewesen sein, nam- 
lich der Gleitlaut von dem nach a, w mehr 


postpalatalen, resp. velaren zu Vor die- 


sem Gleitlaute hatte sich dann intervocales ¢ 
entwickelt wie vor a. Ebenso miissen wir 


auch den Mittelvocal von p/acit@?* auffassen, 
um durch plagad$” zu plaidier zu kommen. 


Fiir vinkere gemeinfranzésisch veintre 
dagegen miisste man annehmen, dass der 
Mittelvocal palatal blieb bis zum Beginne der 
Assibilierung von c. Parallel geht carcerem: 
chartre. 

Ich wiirde also zu Koschwitzens Erklarung 
weiter nichts hinzuzufiigen haben, wenn nicht 
andere Formen noch auf ein anderes Moment 
wiesen. Esk6énnten namlich auch die Formen 
vincis, vincit, vinctum, im gallischen Latein 
friihe zu vents, vent geworden, den Infinitiv 
beeinflusst und das Durchdringen von ventre 
begiinstigt haben. Dann ware also eine rein 
physiologisch enstandene Form durch eine 
Analogie gestiitzt und zur Verallgemeinerung 
gelangt. Die Mitwirkung eines rein lautlich 
entstandenen ventyere, ventre iiberhaupt in 
Abrede zu stellen und vinkere, vinkre einfach 
unter Einfluss der oben erwahnten Formen in 
ventre umspringen zu lassen, geht nicht an. 
Man wiirde dann d erwarten, cf. ars, art— 
ardre, prens, prent—prendre, vens, vent— 
vendre ; metre, batre stehen schon ferner, 
doch dialectisch auch fortre. (Ulrich in Zs. 
IT 535). 

Anders steht es mit 4é6rguere: tordre. Hier 
miissen wir durchaus zur Systemzwang, Ein- 
wirkung der Verba auf -rdre, -dre annehmen. 

Tordre auf rein physiologischem Wege zu 
erklaren, ist vdllig unmdglich, (wie ‘ordre 
auch éordir, etc.). Ebenso glaube ich fiir pin- 
gere, plangere, jungere, unguere zu peindre, 
plaindre, joindre, oindre, etc. die erwahnte 
Beeinflussung durch Analogie annehmen zu 
miissen. iVg+vc. wird so wenig wie zu 7. 
Besonders in jungere und noch mehr in wn- 
guere konnte mg wegen des velaren Nachbar- 
schaft nicht wohl einer palatalen Auflésung 
fahig sein. Italienisch giugnere darf man zur 
Erklarung der franz. Formen nicht heran- 
ziehen. So fruchtbar auch sonst die Vergleich- 
ung mit verwandten Sprachen ist so muss 
doch vor Allem die Lautentwicklung der frag- 
lichen Sprache selbst beriicksichtigt werden. 
Uebrigens scheint mir auch italien. gingnere 
bedenklich und vielmehr giungere die laut- 
gesetzliche Form zusein. Beide Formen auch 
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dialectisch neben einander, cf. Hirsch, Dialect 
von Siena Zs. IX 513 ff. 

Den Verben joindre, oindre u. a. (nicht ven- 
dre, prendre u. 4.) folgten dann weiterhin ja 
auch geindre, preindre, craindre, etc., Joins, 
Joint — joignent (das vielleicht rein physiolo- 
gisch aus /uagyt entstanden ist)—/oindre, 
preins, preint—preignent, preindre. 

Umgekehrt ist ja mfrz., nfrz. vaincre nicht 
die allerdings im Consonantismus lautgesetz- 
lich mégliche organische Fortentwicklung von 
vinkere, vinkre, weil ein Infinitiv mit c im 
altesten Franzésisch fehlt (cf. Foerster in Zs. I 
562 und G. Paris, Romania I 306). Der & Laut 
in vaincre ist auch erst wieder hergestellt nach 
den vielen anderen Formen mit & (vainguons, 
vainguez, etc.). 

Wie unsicher iiberhaupt das afrz. Sprachge- 
fiihl in Bezug auf die Verba mit radicalem 
Sonorlaut und mit Sonorlaut-+Dental oder 
Guttural war, ist bekannt. Vergl. bes. die in- 
teressanten Formen argott,argent,argamment, 
ahergoient (Tobler in Zs. II 625) und die treff- 
liche Arbeit von Risop iiber “die analogische 
Wirksamkeit in der Entwicklung der franz. 
Conjugation ”’ in Zs. VII 45 ff. 


GuSTAF KARSTEN. 
University of Geneva, Switzerland, 


GERMAN GRAMMARS AND TEXT 
BOOKS. 


The success of our efforts in promoting a 
thorough, scientific study of the modern lan- 
guages depends very much upon the character 
of those elementary books which lay the foun- 
dation for all future linguistic development in 
our youth. There is probably no conscientious 
teacher of experience who does not heartily 
agree with us that pupils, spoiled by superficial 
or unmethodical elementary instruction, can be 
cured only in very exceptional cases. They 
are a constant drag to the class, trying tests 


of the teachers patience, living specimens of * 


pedagogical original sin. Stolid indifference 
or haughty pride, however, seem to have pre- 
vented those who were naturally called to do 
so, from raising their voice against existing 
evils. They must, therefore, not complain of 
the discredit into which the study of modern 
languages has frequently fallen. 


The following lines are presented as a hum- 
ble attempt at atonement in the German 
department. 


The growing influence of German science 
upon our own mental development, the atten- 
tion, on this account, given tothe German lan- 
guage in our colleges, the constant increase of 
the German population in our country, have 
from more than one point of view caused a 
great demand for means of imparting a knowl- 
edge of the German language. Our publish- 
ers, eager to do the business, naturally looked 
for men to manufacture the desired goods. We 
cannot pretend that in their choice they have 
always been led by the maxim, that only the 
most experienced hand is able to furnish the ma- 
terial for elementary instruction. And who 
would blame the poor fellow who taught some 
lady pupil the magic phrase ‘‘ich liebe dich,’’ 
found it successful in every respect, and after- 
wards sold his ‘‘ new method ”’ to an enterpris- 
ing publisher ? 

In its proper sphere this mercantile spirit 
of treating educational affairs may be in its 
place. The ambitious clerk who wishes to 
satisfy his customers, the young lady who longs 
to tell her friends that ‘‘she is studying Ger- 
man,’’ desires nothing more than one of those 
natural methods for babes which are springing 
up like weeds all overthe country. Tointroduce 
this spirit, however, into our schools and col- 
leges, which are called to teach our youth the 
methods of mental labor, simply means introdu- 
cing poison. 

One of the most fundamental and destructive 
errors thus spread by pedagogical quacks and 
enterprising manufacturers of school books is 
the principle of making the study of the Ger- 
man language as easy as possible. And this is 
attained not by a systematic arrangement and 
concise representation of the grammatical ma- 
terial, with which we would heartily agree, but 
by yielding to a superficiality which proves 
contagious to all other branches of study. 
Some authors even state quite boldly that 
they do not believe in a profound and compre- 
hensive knowledge of German, as it would 
overburden the memory. This latter point, 
while an effective scare-crow for over-cautious 
parents, really hides their utter incompetency 
and represents the college asa hospital for 
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weak-minded youth. We all are convinced 
that ‘‘ we only know in part,’’ but we have to 
uphold the ideal of a comprehensive knowl- 
edge. The criterion of usefulness has to be strict- 
ly excluded from science as well as from art. 
It is entirely subjective and may be applied 
with as much right by the pupil as by the teach- 
er. And where shall we arrive, if it is left for 
the immature student to decide what seems 
useful for him to study ? . 
One of the results of the error just stated is 
the wide-spread belief, especially among stud- 
ents, that German is an easy language, the 
study of which ranks far below that of base- 
ball. Having armed themselves with the 
knowlege that appeared useful to them and 
some large dictionary they attack the current 
texts. Their memory retains only a few of the 
words looked up, for ‘‘of what use are they?”’ 
Eagerly they devour the scanty ‘‘notes,’’ which 
are mostly ‘‘Eselsbriicken,’’ and laboriously 
stumble through the text, satisfied if they “get 
the general run ofthe story.’’ Now they have 
read the ‘‘classics’’ and ‘‘attained a reading 
knowledge of German.’’ Were it not for an 
occasional conscientious teacher who tries to 
amend the sins of grammars and texts, many 
students would never be introduced into the 
spirit of the language with its subtile grammat- 
ical constructions, shading of synonyms, mean- 
ing of idioms, peculiarities of style, etc. 
Looking over thetext-books and grammars 
which have come to our notice or been recently 
sent tous, we cannot, for the reasons just stated, 
advocate a general protection of our home in- 
dustry. For nearly all the books of this kind 
produced in England are far superior to most 
of those manufactured in our own country. To 
illustrate this we need only compare the bar- 
ren deserts which greet us in the ‘notes’ to 
many texts in Henry Holt’s series, the unped- 
agogical garrulity in books of other firms, with 
the excellent scholary work in the editions of 
C. A. Buchheim, (Oxford, Clarendon Press : 
Egmont, Iphigenie, Tell, Nathan, Minna von 
Barnhelm, etc.). And while we heartily recom- 
mend his texts for use in the class room, we 
would humbly advise our own future editors to 
learn from him how to write concise introduc- 
tions and to add ‘‘notes”’ which, avoiding the 
character of ‘‘Eselsbriicken,’’ are a constant 
stimulus for the student to penetrate into the 


spirit of the language and the author. Of simi- 
lar commendable editorship are the readers 
and texts published by Macmillan & Co., 
(Faust, Heine, Reisebilder, Lyrical Poems of 
Schiller, etc.), and the Cambridge University 
Press (Hermann und Dorothea, Riehl’s Novel- 
len, etc.). All the editions of English origin, 
besides, offer a beautiful German print, while 
many of our American texts are in this respect 
simply miserable. 

We should, however, be doing an unjustice if 
we did not mention here certain laudable efforts 
inthe right direction. D.C. Heath & Co. (Bos- 
ton) have sent us several of their publications 
which may justly be called such. In their selec- 
tion of Grimm’s Marchen the teacher will find an 
excellent book for beginners in reading Ger- 
man, and it remains for him to make these 
simple classic stories, full of idioms and charms 
of style satisfactorily explained in the ‘‘notes,”’ 
an effective means of instruction. A work of 
similar value is the Course in Scientific German 
by H. B. Hodges, although it might be im- 
proved by substituting careful ‘‘ notes ’’ for the 
vocabulary and by leaving out the questions in 
the first part, which, like all such questions, are 
an insult to an intelligent teacher. 

Both books, however, are only beginnings and 
we arestill in want of a wholeseries of good text- 
books which would gradually introduce the 
pupil into the riches of the German language 
both as to form and contents. For the latter, 
too, must be considered, if we intend to com- 
pete successfully with the instruction in the 
classicallanguages. The editor ofsuch a series 
must needs be a man of intimate acquaintance 
with the development of the German language 
and literature, of great pedagogical experience, 
and of an equally scholarly equipment. _ 

The mercantile spirit characterised above has 
made itself felt also in the manufacture of Ger- 
man grammars. We are speaking here, of 
course, of books used for fundamental instruc- 
tion and naturally exclude grammars of real 
excellence like Whitney’s and _ especially 
Brandt’s (N. Y., C. P. Putman’s Sons). It was 
here where speculation found its most fertile 
field and the patent methods and systems are 
still flourishing under various disguises. Some 
of these, as, for example, the grammar in Wor- 
man’s worthless series, were almost literal 
copies of Otto’s German Grammar, expressly 
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and fortunately imported by one of our publish- 
ers, probably because none of our domestic 
manufacturers could produce anything better. 
We do not deny the practical value of Otto’s 
grammar, but every teacher who has ever used 
it will certainly agree with us that it suffers from 
an almost intolerable diffuseness and a delight- 
fully naive innocency in respect to modern 
grammatical investigation. 

Again we find that in England there is better 
work done than here. As the best of German 
grammars recently published there, that of 
Prof. A. L. Meissner, of Belfast, is now being 
reprinted in this country by D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. We only call the attention of our read- 
ers to it, reserving all criticism until it has 
been re-issued. 

There seems to be no reason why we cannot 
produce in America an elementary German 
grammar based upon recent linguistic re- 
search, concisely and pedagogically arranged 
in every respect, and above all avoiding silly 
examples which disgust youth. A wide field 
is here open for excellent authors and enter- 
prising firms to introduce a most necessary re- 
form, and in particular we look with interest 
to the important movement in this direction 
recently announced by D. C. Heath & Co., 
covering a wide field and including, as editors, 
many of the leading college professors of the 
country. 


JuLrus GOEBEL. 


NOTES ON THE FINNSAGA_ 


One of the most disputed passages in the 
Finnsburg fragment is line 5: ‘‘ ac her ford be- 
rad, fagelas singad,” ‘“‘but here they bear 
forth, the birds sing.’’ All editors are unani- 
mous in declaring that the passage, as it stands, 
gives no sense; some propose a change of one 
or more words ; others again accept the manu- 
script reading but assume a gap of two half 
lines after it, so that the words “‘fuzelas sin- 
za%”’ would be the second half of the follow- 
ing line. But our inability to interpret a 
passage may be due as much to our inadequate 
knowledge of the language as to a defect in 
the manuscript reading ; changes of the latter 
ought, therefore, to be resorted to in extreme 


cases only. The assumption of a gap, on the 
other hand, would be justified only if the allit- 
eration were missing; but the line is metrically 
correct. 

I wish to suggest an explanation which will 
obviate all changes in the original text. The 
chief objection against the manuscript reading 
has been considered the lack of an object of 
‘“‘berad.”’ But there can be little doubt that 
“deran,” although in the vast majority of cases 
signifying to bear, to carry, was also used in 
Anglo-Saxon as an intransitive verb of motion, 
particularly (if not exclusively) with adverbs of 
direction. Grein, in his Sprachschatz, adduces 
two instances which clearly show the intransi- 
tive force of beran; Elene 42 ff: pa se casere 
heht....gudzelecan....bannan to beadve, be- 
van ut prece rincas under roderum,”’ and An- 
dreas 1220ff: com verod unmete mid lindze- 
crode, beron ut hrede and pam halzan handa 
xebundon.’’ These instances are, moreover, 
exactly parallel with line 5 of the Finnsburg 
fragment; in both of them deran is used of 
a body of warriors, as is also the case 
in our passage; in both of them furthermore 
beran is specified by the adverb “#7,” anal- 
ogous with the ‘‘/ford”’ of the line under discus- 
sion. Our theory is further corroborated by the 
fact that the same verb also occurs in other 
Germanic languages as an intransitive ; thus in 
Old High German (beran or peran, with the 
signification of nasci, apparere, crescere) and 
in Old Norse (bera) where it is besides quite 
common as an impersonal verb (cf. Egilson, 
‘ferd bar & flétta,”’ “‘populus in fugam conjectus 
est.’”’ Magnus Saga Hins Berfeetta 13). Last but 
not least, I refer to the use of to bear as an in- 
transitive in modern English, in a figurative 
as well as a literal signification (the latter par- 
ticularly in nautical terms); it is always fol- 
lowed by a preposition or an adverb of direction 
(as in Anglo-Saxon), sometimes by both: 1) to 
bear upon (on), towards, against, etc. 2) to 
bear down, up, in (away, off, back,) etc. 3) to 
bear down upon, in with, up against, up to, etc. 

The absence of a subject to derad in our pas- 
sage is nothing extraordinary; the personal 
pronouns he, heo and hie were quite commonly 
omitted in Anglo-Saxon when the meaning was 
clear from the context. We see from the 
context of our passage that Hengest was fully 
expecting an attack from the Frisians; if he, 
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then, spoke of a number of men drawing near, 
it was at once evident whom he meant. The 
readings proposed by Ettmiiller (her us fyrd be- 
rad) Grein in his Bibliothek (/erford berad) and 
Grundtvig (her ford-ferad) show that these 
scholars also thought it unnecessary to supply 
a subject. 

It must, of course, appear singular that be- 
tween the words announcing the approach of 
the Frisians and those describing the clashing of 
their arms we should find a statement so out of 
keeping with the passage as fuzedlas singzad (if 
taken literally); Bugge’s conjecture that the 
Jugelas meant arrows (flanbozan fuzelas) 
seems therefore very plausible, in spite of what 
Moller says against it (p. 46). In favor of the 
literal translation of these words, it might be 
said that a similarly abrupt change of ideas is 
noticeable in lines 7 and 8 (Wiilker 8 and 9). 

HuGo SCHILLING. 

Wittenberg College. 


KNAPP’S SPANISH ETYMOLOGIES. 


In his ‘Spanish Grammar’ and ‘Spanish 
Readings,’: now for several years before the 
public, Professor Knapp has furnished begin- 
ners with a carefully prepared and useful intro- 
duction to the practical study of the language. 
‘Not only are the elementary principles of the 
grammar presented in an orderly manner, and 
the reading selections happily chosen, but in 
the very portions which teachers and students 
are accustomed, in such works, to find provok- 
ingly defective, viz., in the aids to the mastery 
of the exercises and in the vocabularies, these 
text-books are all that could well be desired. 

In the voluminous vocabulary to the ‘ Read- 
ings’ an effort has been made to furnish ety- 
mologies. This is a feature of the work to 
which the editor invites especial attention; and 
the book is likely to serve many young students 
as their initiation into the interesting subject of 
Spanish Etymology. Such being the case, itis 
important that errors of treatment should not 
be allowed to pass unchallenged, and the pres- 


1 Modern Spanish Readings, embracing Text, Notes and an 
Etymological Vocabulary. By William I. Knapp, Professor 
in Yale College. r2mo, pp. 449. Boston, Ginn, Heath & 
Company, 1883. 
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ent article is accordingly devoted to a some- 
what lengthy but perhaps not altogether “dry”’ 
inventory of what the writer takes to be the 
faulty etymologies of the vocabulary in ques- 
tion. 

In the preface, p. iv., occurs the following. 
passage: ‘‘It is no more than just to the au-. 
thor of the vocabulary, to state that no one has 
been servilely copied in this difficult subject, 
and that the conclusions reached by Dietz, 
Dozy, and Mahn, have been thoroughly sifted 
and often rejected or greatly modified. Inthe 
words chico, chulo, don, empezar, espanol 
gozne, gozo, hidalgo, hueco, mariposa, patio, 
and many others, we have been obliged to 
differ widely from those scholars, or have 
furnished the origin they fail to give.”’ ; 


For the detailed study given by Professor 
Knapp to several of the words here cited, the 
reader must be referred to the preface itself. 
To avoid departing from the plan which it is 
proposed to follow in this article, they will not 
be taken up by themselves here, but will be 
examined in their proper places in alphabetical 


' 2 Professor Knapp systematically perverts the spelling of 
the name Diez to Dietz—a form used, it is true, in his boy- 
hood, but never in his printed works—presumably on the 
ground that its German pronunciation disentitles it to an ap- 
parently Spanish orthography. This is a liberty which, in 
the eyes of all admirers of the great yet simple-hearted found- 
er of Romance philology, must seem to lend a note of addition- 
al asperity to the depreciatory tone of such expressions as 
“Dietz expends a whole page in a vain inquiry” —‘‘a word 
which Dietz disposes of as ‘von unbekannter, Herkunft’’’— 
“likewise inexplicable to Dietz,’’ etc. 2 


3 I believe it will be incidentally shown in this study that in 
almost if not quite every instance in which Professor Knapp 
has departed from Diez, he has gone astray. My own observa- 
tions contain nothing that may not be supposed to be familiar 
to specialists in Romance philology ; but as this article is not 
intended primarily for specialists, the statementin it of ele- 
mentary facts and principles will not be considered out of 
place. It has proved out of the question, within appropriate 
limits of space, to make the list of words chosen for criticism 
entirely thoroughgoing. Nothing has been done, for instance, 
with a large class of cases, in which only the corresponding 
French word is given by way of etymology, e. g., “‘ Brusco, 
[French drusgue],’’ in most of which the Spanish word is not 
borrowed from the French, but co-exists with it. Such mis- 
takes as offering separate etymologies for claro as an adjec- 
tive and the same word used as an adverb, viz,, ‘““CLARO, adj. 
[L. clarus.],” “Ciaro, adv, [L. claro=clar?.],” it seemed 
useless to point out. Ina certafn number of cases no etymol- 
ogy has been offered. For some of these the etymology is un- 
known ; but even where it is well established, no attempt has 
been made to introduce it in this article. 
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order. Inthe treatment below, each word dis- 
cussed will be accompanied by its meaning, 
and the etymology introduced in brackets, pre- 
cisely as it is given in the vocabulary, to which 
the briefest comments consistent with clearness 
will be appended. 


ABANDONAR, to abandon. [L. ad+ Teut. dan, 
edict, prescription,+L. donare.] — Read, 
denominative from abandon=a bandon, 
cf. Danish dandum, band, Low Latin, dan- 
do, bandonis. Same for 


ABANDONO, abandonment. [ad+dan-+donum]. 


ABATIR, to cast down. [L. ad-battere; Catalan, 
abdtrer.|\—Ad-battere (for battuere). 


AcupIR; to assist, run up. [L. ad+-cutére=cur- 
rére.\—Cutere has nothing to do with cur- 
rere; acudir seems formed on a stem 
cutere in imitation of recudir and precudir, 
which contain this stem.4 


AFAN, anxiety, pains. [Gaelic fann weary,lan- 
id.]—Better, Kymric afan, see Diez, Wb. 
S. Vv. affanno. 


there, yonder. [L. ad+726i; Old Sp. Ay, 
like a-yer—heri.|—Evidently from Diez, s. 
v. ivi:, “(mit vorgeschlagenem a wie in 
ayer von heri) ahi ortsadverd, von ibi.’’. 
But under zerz Diez says, ‘‘ SP. ayer ist¢ 
nicht=adheri, a ist vielmehr ein eupho- 
nischer vorschlag vor y, wie in ayantar, 
ayuso, yantar, yuso.”’ 


ALEvE, treacherous. [L. ad+/aevus, a left- 
handed or sinister Germanic 
word; cf. Gothic, /évjan, ‘betray,’ Anglo- 
Saxon, /eva, traitor. 


4 This and other instances point to the conclusion that Prof, 
Knapp has sometimes made use of Diez without clearly appre- 
hending the latter’s presentation of the question, For example 
in the article of the ‘Wérterbuch’ (II, b, s. v. cudir) in which 
the etymology above explained is given, Diez remarks: ‘“‘Ac- 
currere wad recurrere fassen wohl mit dem begriff, nicht mit 
der form.” More conclusive is the case of ‘gozo [L. gustus.]’ 
in regard to which Professor Knapp distinctly claims (see 
above) to have ‘differed widely’ from Diez. Following is a 
quotation from Diez’s article on the word in question: “ die 
ubliche herleitung ist aus gavisus gavisare; bessere an- 
spriiche haben gaudium und gustus. Fur ersteres redet 
das gleichbed. cat. gotj, vb. altval, gotjar (so mitj von medius, 
ratj von radius), fu? letzteres die port. form, sofern sie o, 
nicht ou setzt, und dieser grund scheint stirker, auch kann 
das veraltete gostar vermittelnd eintreten.”’ But most re- 
markable of all is Prof. Knapp’s treatment of the verb cerrar 
‘to lock’ (viz from “ L. serrare, to fit together by sawing’) 
(sic!), of which word Diez says, Wb. I. s. v. serrare (It. to 
lock), ‘Sp. cerrar mit c ist eine scheideform gegeniibor dem 
vb. serrar ségen.”’ The next word treated above (AFAN) is 
apparently another instance of the same sort. 


Ama, nurse. [Phoen. amma, mother.]—‘A/t- 
einheimisches, bask. ama, gael. am mutter, 
occit. ama grossmutter, ahd. amma 
nutrix.”’ 


AMENGUARSE, to grow less. !{L. minificare, 
Minificare would have given meniguar ; 
cf. amortiguar (mortificare), apaciguar, 
atestiguar, averiguar, santiguar. 


ANDAR, to go. [L. ambilare.]—Etymology un- 
known; one of the latest contributions is : 
vadére, vadare, vandare, andare 


ANOCHE, last night. [L. azte+-nocte-m.]—Hac 
nocte ; for meaning cf. Fr. cette nuit. 


ANTIGUALLA, antiquity, obsolete custom, heir- 
loom, [L. antiguaria.]—*antigualia (n. pl. 
of adj. in -a/is, used as fem. sing); cf. vitu- 
alla (victualia), muralla (muralia). 


ANUDAR, to knot, unite. [L. aznudare, from 
nudus.|—‘ Nudus’ might here be regarded 
as a misprint for zodus, were it not for ‘an- 
nudare.’ 


APURAR, to purify, try, consume, exhaust. 
L. ad+purum (poculi) to the dregs.J— 
rof. Knapp gives as the first definition of 

apurar, ‘to drink to the dregs,’ in which he 
is clearly mistaken; nor can I even find 
any authority for a Latin phrase, d7bere ad 
purum ‘drink to the dregs.’ The word is 
simply a denominative from puro, with 
prefix a. 


ARRANCAR, to tear out. [L. ervadicare.|—A . 
Germanic word; cf. Sp. renco; O. H. G. 
Rank; M. H. G. renken. To be distin- 
guished from Fr. arracher—eradicare. 


ArRojAR, to throw. [L. ad+ruitare, fr. 
ruére.|—Catalan arruxar (from L. rosci- 
dus) ‘to sprinkle,’ ‘scatter,’ ‘fling.’ Sp. 
arrojar is not found before the sixteenth 
century. 


AsomBRAR, to terrify. [L. sominare for som- 
niare.]|—Sombrar is a contraction of sué- 
umbrare. 


AsoMBRO, terror. [L. sominum for somnium.] 
—From asombrar. 


Avupa, aid. adjuta, fr. ad-juvére.]—Read 

adjuvare for adjuvere. 

Ayupar, to aid. [L. adjutare, fr. adjut-um.]— 
adjutare is a Latin frequentative, not a 


Romance participial formation. 


| BaILAR, to dance. [L. dathylare, fr. Bathyl- 
lus ?|—L. ballare. 
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BarRATO, cheap. [L. dene raptus, originally, of 
selling stolen goods.]—O. Sp. daratar, Gr. 
mpacretv., Inthe page of ‘ Notes and Cor- 
rections’ at the end of the volume, the 
author remarks that his explanation of this 
word “‘ must be regarded as a contribution 
rather than a solution.” 


Bastar, to be sufficient. [L. bene + stare = 
esse? |—From Sp. baséo, which is apparent- 
ly from a Latin word corresponding to Gr. 
Ba6érag, a support. 


BELLACO, rascal. [L. pellacus, for pellax.|— 
Latin initial does not give 6 in Sp. Bed- 
laca, like It. viglacco, is a derivative from 
L. vtlis, after the analogy of derivatives in 
-acus. 


Borpar, to embroider. [Flem. 
Should be associated with the following 
word, viz. borde, edge [Teut. bort.] 


BosTEzaR, to yawn, gape. [L._oscitare, 
through ostictare by metath.]—Initial 6 is 
unaccounted for. The word is akin to Sp. 
bocear, bocejar, fr. Sp. duz, ‘lip,’ ‘ Riss,’ 
which exists in Keltic, Germanic and 
Arabic. 


Cacuaza, phlegm, coolness. [cacha, L. cati- 
lus from catus.]—Ety. unknown. 


Capa, each. [L. guot,; Gr. xara ?]—Not quot, 
but probably xara. 


CALLAR, to be silent. [L. callere, to be pru- 
dent.] — Differentiated .form from cadar, 
Gr. yaAav, to let down, let go. 


CENo, frown. [L. base cignum, from cingére.] 
—A L. cinnus, probably abbreviated from 
cincinnus, ‘a lock of hair.’ Cefio has noth- 
ing in common with cefir, ‘to encircle’= 
L. cingere. 


CERRAR, to lock. [L. serrare, to fit together 
by sawing.|—From sera, a bolt. 


CERTEZA, certainty. [L. certitia, from certus.] 
—A new formation from certus, after the 
analogy of such words as dureza (duritia), 
pereza (pigritia), etc. 


Cita, summons. [cifa, pl. of citum, from citus.] 
—Sp. citar, L. citare. 


CoBARDE, coward. [L. old Sp. couarde, Fr. 
couard=L. cauda.|—Stem cauda with Ger- 
manic suffix -ardo. 


ComBINAR, to combine. [L. cum-+dis, to put 
two and two together—combinare. |—The 
Romance etymologist is not responsible 
for Latin derivations, but it may be ob- 
served that L. combinare is from bini, not 
from 
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CoNCIERTO, concert.[Fr. consert, L. conser- 
tus.|—From Sp. concertar, L. concertare. 
Sp. concertar in the special sense ‘to re- 
pair,’ is perhaps from L. consertare (for 
conserere.) 

CONSUELO, consolation. [L. consolum, for sol- 
atium.|—From Sp. consolar, L. consolare, 
in the same way as concierto from concertar. 


CONVIDAR, to invite. [L. convictare, from con- 
vivére.J—From invitare, with change of 
preposition, under the influence of convi- 
vium. Convictare would have given convi- 
char, cf. dicha (dicta,) derecha (directa,) etc. 


CosEcHA, harvest. [L. comnsete, sc. seges.J— 
Diez remarks upon this word: ‘wahr- 
scheinlich gebildet aus consecare consectus. 
Dafiir altsp. Cogechapg. Colheita, lat. 
collecta.’’ I would suggest that O. Sp. coge- 
cha has given cosecha, by the same confusion 

_ between g and s as has taken place in the 
familiar pronoun-combinations se/o, selos, 
for older ge/o, gelos, etc. 


CHANCEARSE, to jest. [chanza, L. cadentia, 
Fr. chance.|—Sp. chanza should be con- 
nected with Ital. czancia, Raetian cioncia, 
words of uncertain origin; not with Ital. 
cadenza, Fr. chance. 


CHARLAR, to prate. [Confusion of par/ar, from 
L. parabola, Fr. parler.]—Of uncertain 
origin; to be compared with It. ciardare. 

charlar would require p/arlare, whereas 

the metathesis of 7 would produce p/arare; 

cf. the metath. of Zin d2b/za, cited correct- 

ly by Prof. Knapp as giving d/dia (not 464- 

Hia,) and of r in pobres, giving probes (not 
probres). 

Cuasco, ‘disappointment.’ [F/asco; Ital. 
fiasco ?\—The primary meaning would ap- 
pear to be cracker of a whip-lash, and the 
word is perhaps imitative; Sp. asco, 
Srasco, is not used in the figurative sense 
of Ital. fiasco. 


Cuico, small. [L. plicus,s from plicare.]—‘Pli- 
cus’ sins phonetically both in respect to its 
tonic vowel and its medial consonant. L. 
tonic % in open syllables gives Span. e 
intervocalic c becomes g cf. plico dlego; 
pico, ego. On the contrary L. 7 in posi- 
tion often gives Sp. 7 (cf. digno, triste,) and 
cc gives Sp. ¢ (cf. bucca, boca,) conditions 
which Diez’s etymology (L. ciccum) satis- 

fies. As a matter of fact, L. *p/cus or, 
more probably plécus, gives Sp. pliego, ‘a 
folded sheet,’ as Prof. Knapp himself states 
under pliego. Chico is eminently a ‘ popu- 
lar’ word, and would not be exempt from 
ordinary phonetic laws. 


The degree of scientific knowledge with which it is expected 

t this etymology will be assailed, may be inferred from the 
following quotation (Preface, p. iv.): ““But it may be said plicus 
has not come down to us in tin. We answer, nor have 
many thousand other words, as any scholar will agree,” etc. 
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CHILLAR, scream, gossip. [See ‘ Notes and cor- 
rections.’—Pliplare for pipilare.|—Same 
objection as in case of charlar: pip’lare 
would have given p/ipare by metathesis, 
iy pliplare. Sp. chillar is probably from 

. Siffiare. 


CHULO, ‘‘the ‘b’hoy’ of the ring.’’ [L. plulus 
for pluellus, fr. puer.|—L. puer with its deri- 
vatives, has entirely disappeared from the 
Romance vernacular. L. pu/lus ‘young,’ 
would just as well suit Prof. Knapp’s pur- 
pean, without the difficulty of the accent, 

ut it has given Sp. pod/o. The etymology 
of chudo is unknown. 


CuuPar, tosuck. [L. pu/pare.]—(Unsatisfactory 
for the meaning) Germanic supphan, 
saufen. 


CuHusMA, crew, mob. [L. plusima arch. for 
plurima.|—The primary meaning is ‘crew,’ 
for which Gr. xéAev6ua (cleusma, chusma) 
offers a much more acceptable explanation. 

to let go. L. laxiare=/lexare, from 

p. 


laxus ; Old exar.\—L. laxare. 
DENTRO, within. [L. de+inttrum.]—L. de 
intro. 


DERREDOR DE (al), around. [L. de+in-+retro.] 
—Contrary to the accent. Storm’s satis- 
factory ety. of redor is *rotatorium, roda- 
dor, rodor, redor. 


DeEsDE, from, since. Sp. dende=L. de+ 
inde.]—Desde is O. Sp. des (de ex)-+-de. 
O, Sp. dende=de-inde. 


DESPLOMARSE, to fall (upon). [L. displombare, 
unsolder, to fall in pieces.]|—From Sp. 
plomo(L. plumbum), a ‘ball of lead,’ ‘plum- 
met;’ hence, ‘to fall like a plummet.’—cf. 


caer & plomo, ‘to fall plumb down,’ and’ 


Ital. 
desp 


DESTELLO, a flash. [L. de+ex-++stella.]—From 
Sp. destellar. 


Don, Mr., Sir, [Phoen. don or adon, lord.J— 
Objection is made (preface, p. v.) to L. 
dominus, on the score of its having given 
duetio. L. dominus gives atonic (proclitic) 
don, tonic duefo, the relation of the two 
words being exactly that of Eng. sir and 
sive: cf. el duetio de Don Cérilos with Sir 
Charles’s sire. 


| soe with same meaning as Sp. 
‘omarse. 


EMPEzAR, begin. [L. inucept-are, by invers., 
Gallician encetar.J—A Latin type incepare 
would perhaps serve here, but empezar is 
not to be had. from inceptare, as Gal. ence- 
tar, and O. Sp. receutar (fr. L. receptare) 
go to show. Diez’s ety. is L. in-initiare, 
supported by O. Sp. compenzar, compezar, 
from cum-initiare. 


ENMENDAR, to correct. [L. in+mendare, fr. 
mendum.|—A corruption of emendar. In- 
mendare would mean ‘to insert faults.’ 


ENTONCES, then. [Old Sp. estonce, L. ex 
tunc.\—L. ex tuncce. 


EspANOL, Spanish. [L. Hispanien-ses; Poema 
de F. Gonzalez, 10, espannon.] — From 
*hispaniolus ; cf. rosefiol (earlier form for 
ruisenor), from lusciniolus. Espannon is 
doubtless an assimilation of 7 to ”, in es- 
parol. Hispaniensis (not-ses) would have 
given espaies; cf. frances, ingles, for 
which Professor Knapp himself gives L. 
anglensis francensis). 


EXTREMADURA, name of a province in Spain. 
[Eatrema Durii.]—A new formation in 
-t-ura from L. extrema, after the anal 
of such Latin derivatives as factura, pic- 
tura. In one of the reading selections 
(p. 172, l. 11), occurs the following state- 
ment: ‘‘deaqufel nombre de Extremadura 
(Extrema Durit),’’ but this is a mere folk- 
etymology, or rather a cleric-etymology, 
somewhat after the manner of Ital. Gibil- 
terra, for the Arabic name Gidbradtar. 


H. A. Topp. 


An Icelandic Primer with Grammar, Notes, 
and Glossary by HENRY SWEET, M.A., 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1886, pp. vii + 
IIo. 


“The want of a short and easy introduction 
to the study of Icelandic,’’ says Mr. Sweet at 
the beginning of his preface, ‘thas been felt 
for a long time.’’ Especially is this true of a 
grammatical introduction, as the only gram- 
mars since Rask’s, accessible to the purely’ 
English reader, were the Oud¢lines of Grammar 
contained in the Cleasby-Vigfusson dictionary, 
and the Grammar in the Prose Reader by 
Vigfusson and Powell, both of which are defec- 
tive in material and illogical in arrangement. 
This little book, accordingly, really supplies a 
long felt want, and is a welcome addition to 
the growing list of works by the same able 
author. 

The Primer is made up of a ‘Grammar’ and 
some forty pages of normalized ‘texts’—all 
prose except the bryms-Kvida of the Elder 
Edda, which is given in full—followed by 
‘notes,’ ‘glossary,’ and ‘proper names.’ The 

‘grammar consists of ‘pronunciation,’ ‘phon- 
ology,’ and ‘inflections ;’ ‘composition,’ ‘deri- 
vation,’ and a short ‘syntax.’ 
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Mr. Sweet’s grammar is based upon Noreen’s 
Altislindische und altnorwegische Grammatik 
(Halle, 1884) to which he acknowledges his 
indebtedness, justly characterizing it as by 
far the best Icelandic grammar that has yet 
appeared. He does not, however, slavishly 
follow his model, but materially deviates from 
it in several instances; the few paragraphs on 
composition and derivation, and the syntax, 


are his own. : 
Vowels. Because of the extraordinary rich- 


ness of the vowel system, it seems to be the 

‘recognized prerogative of every O. N. gram- 
marian to elaborate a scheme of notation to 
accord with his own individual preferences. 
The consequence is that there are almost as 
many systems of graphically representing the 
sounds of the O. N. vowels as there are gram- 
mars. Only in the following respects, how- 
ever, does S. differ from Noreen: e in N., as in 
most printed texts, has a two-fold value: it 
represents, on the one hand, short Germanic 
é; on the other, short @ by umlaut from a. 
The oldest MSS. distinguish the two sounds, 
writing the one e the other g, which scheme 
has been followed by S. Long eé in S’s notation 
is represented by 2; long ¢g by @ which thus 
corresponds with N’s @. N. recognizes the 
desirability of distinguishing the two values 
of e, but urges the difficulty of deciding in 
many cases, since the two sounds were early 
merged in one, which value e¢ is to have. He 
would ideally represent the sounds by e, é; 
@, @; his actual notation is e, é, é. S’s dis- 
tinction of e, ¢ is admirable; his use of @ is 
not wholly logical. N’s @ better indicates 
length. In several places in the vocabulary S. 
has. inadvertently followed his model too 
closely (bi07a), b@di (badir), heil-redi, 
ner, n@etr contain long @, which he does not 
recognize. These forms are, however, not 
perpetuated in the paradigms or text. 

The o-vowel in N. is elaborated as follows: 
o, 6, close; 9, g, open. S. writes 0, 6; 9,—. 
For ¢ S. properly substitutes the later @. Fol- 
lowing the generality of texts, S. represents 
umlauted o by 6; unfortunately this sign, 
although used throughout in Icelandic, is not 
at all indigenous, but as N. points out was bor- 
rowed from the German text in the sixteenth 
century. Its corresponding long sound is @. 
N. more consistently uses g and g. S. in the 


glossary writes wpa from dp. but prints it cor- 
rectly in the text. A further sign, g, S. 
neglects to explain, which is unfortunate in a 
primer. It is used for the umlaut of ¢g, and rep- 
resents, accordingly, an original Germanic a. 
g in N. is, in accordance with the foregoing, 
made to perform a double duty: it is short, 
close 6, representing an original close e or 0; 
or, it is short, open 6, representing an original 
open e or g. S's differentiation of the two 
sounds is praiseworthy, although more finical 
than the MSS., which designate both sounds 
by g. For ay S. wisely writes everywhere ey, 
after the analogy of even old MSS. 

Vowel length, S. represents by (—), instead 
of the usual (’). The advantage supposed to 
be thus gained is not palpable and scarcely 
represents the actual accents of the MSS., 
where (—) is more frequently the sign of con- 
sonantal gemination. It differentiates S’s 
text in one more particular from the generality 
of printed O. N., and where such a differentia- 
tion is not of actual value for accuracy or elu- 
cidation it ought not to be introduced. 

Mutation (Umlaut). S’s differences of vowel 
notation have already been noticed. He 
recognizes an 7-, w-, but no v-umlaut. Under 
i-umlant he omits N’s jo > jg (g), and ju > y 
(jy). S. would, accordingly, write Ajoggi, 
bjoggi (for which there is not lack of authority), 
as he expressly states the absence of mutation 
in verbs of his first conjugation, under which 
hoggva, and xa fall. In the same conjuga- 
‘tion’s class he, however, less happily ineludes 
auka, and hlaupa, whose subj. pret. would 
clearly be written 7yéi, Alpi, as against his 
joki, hijopi. The umlaut e (by fracture 7a, 7o) 
> i is Germanic, and chronologically does not 
belong here at all. Under #-mutation, S. gives 
simply a> 9. 

Gradation (Ablaut). S. recognizes six series, 
upon which he bases his verbal conjugations. 
N’s seventh, é——é——a, which has no com, 
plete exemplification in the verbs, is omitted. 

Consonants. Under this head several im- 
portant consonantal changes are sought in vain 
that ought not to have been omitted even from 
a primer; some of them afterward necessitate 
an unfortunate phraseology in the paradigms. 
The most noticeable are the following: 1. (a) 
The loss of original g(A) final and resulting 
compensation length of vowel in preterital . 
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forms like drd, la, pa, fld, in which the g re- 
appears in the pret. plur. (6). The loss of 
original #(g) final in infinitival forms like /@, 
fla, sla, in which g reappears in the pret. plur; 
in fa in pret. sing. and plur. 2. The loss of 7 
except before a, a, 0, 0, 9, u,%. By the omis- 
sion of this process S. is forced into explana- 
tions like the following: §51. ‘‘Those (mouns) 
ending in gor & (together with some others) 
insert 7 before a and uw: bekkr, bekk, bekkjar; 
bekkir, bekki, bekkjum, bekkja.’’ So also in 
8§ 58, 60, 64, 75, 85, 107. 3. The loss of v be- 
fore the vowels 0, 6, u, @, v; before conso- 
nants; and final. This rule is partially stated 
in $31. In $45S. states: “Some nouns add 
v before vowels: s@r, gen. se@var.’’ So in 
§§ 58, 86. . This process is, of course, like the 
foregoing, not one of addition, but of elimina- 
tion. 4. (At least ina note). The insertion of 
¢ between //, mm and a following s,; ¢s is sub- 
sequently assimilated to z according to § 36. 
$96 superlative e/z¢r should be ¢//ztr = *e//- 
t-str; in the same way superlative minstr 
should be minnztr = *minn-t-str. The assim- 
ilation of ¢s to z has been overlooked in the 
pret. sing. 2nd of the middle voice of gefa; 
it should be gafzk,=—*gaft-sk, instead of 


_- Nouns. S. divides all strong 
masculines into A-, I-, U-, and R-plurals ; strong 
feminines.into AR-, IR-, and R-plurals, taking 
his cue for the terminology in each case from 
the acc. plur. Monosyllabic consonantal stems 
like masc. fotr, fingr, vetr, madr; fem. bok, 
natt, bot, tonn, kyr, brin, accordingly, are con- 
veniently classed with /adir, brddir, mddir, 
déttir, systir as R-plurals, under which head 
are also included the Np-stems like d6mdi, and 
frendi, and the pres. part. used substantively. 
For purely mnemonic purposes the arrange- 
ment is a good one and materially simplifies 
to the learner the somewhat complicated sys- 
tem of O. N. noun declension. 

Verbs. There are seven conjugations of 
strong verbs, called mnemonically the FALL-, 
SHAKE-, BIND-, BEAR-, GIVE-, SHINE-, and 
CHOOSE-conjugations. The FALL-conjugation 
includes the old reduplicating verbs; the other 
six follow the six ablaut classes given under 
the head of ‘gradation.’ There are but three 
conjugations of weak verbs: the HEAR-, HAVE-, 
-and CALL-conjugations; the HEAR-conjugation 


including N’s second and third. The selec- 
tion of Aafa as a paradigm is not wholly for- 
tunate, as it shows irregularities. Under the 
head of ‘Anomalous Verbs’ are given para- 
digms of vil/ja, and vera: vilja belongs by right 
in S’s first conjugation of weak verbs; vera, 
in the fifth conjugation of strong verbs, where 
their irregularities might have been explained. 

A few typographical errors have crept into 
the paradigms. § 108. Masc. dat. sing. hanum 
should be honum, honum; the latter form is 
everywhere used in the text. $131. Pret. 
plur. 3rd of the middle voice of gefa should 
be gafusk, instead of gafusk. § 147. has 
in the pret. part. dedinn, instead of beidnn. 
§ 166. In the ‘Strong-Weak Verbs’ pres. sing. 
of mega should be ma, instead of ma, which, 
however, does not occur in the text. 


The ‘Texts,’ pp. 43-81, are admirably select- 
ed. The author in his preface acknowledges 
his indebtedness here to Wimmer’s O/dnordisk 
Lesebog. They have been marred in a few 
cases by the awkward separation of words at 
the end of a line. Such forms, for instance, as 
p- 44 aka-fliga, p. 50 Utgar-daloki, p. 69 Vin- 
dasnekkj-unnar, p. 64 hdl-manum are not in 
exact accord with recognized principles of 
division. 

In the ‘Glossary,’ instead of being found in 
their customary place at the end of the alpha- 
bet, b, 2, @ are made to follow respectively ¢, 
ad, od; Mr. S., as he states in the preface, 
having ‘‘ventured to deviate from the incon- 
venient Scandinavian arrangement.”’ 

Aside from its few inaccuracies and the omis- 
sions perhaps necessitated by the succinct pre- 
sentation of phonology and inflections expected 
in a primer, Mr. Sweet’s little book is worthy 
of all praise. It is, what no other English 
book on the subject has thus far been, thorough- 
ly practical, and leaves very little to be un- 
learned by the student who pursués the subject 
beyond its covers. The want of an intelligible 
first book has doubtless deterred many a stu- 
dent on both sides of the Atlantic from an 
attempted acquisition of Icelandic. For all 
such Mr. Sweet’s primer has materially 
smoothed the way, and cannot fail to fulfill 
the purpose to which he dedicates it. 


Wo. H. CARPENTER. 
Columbia College. 
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History of the German Language. By H. A. 
Stronc, M. A., LL.D., and Kuno MEYER, 
P. H. Disic!). Published by Swan Son- 
nenschein, Le Bas & Lowrey. London. 


As will appear from the table of contents 
which I have made out myself and added be- 
low, the title of the book is very misleading. 
The authors had probably in mind such famous 
wrong titles as Grimm’s Geschichte der 
deutschen Spracheand Scherer’s Zur Geschich- 
te der deutschen Sprache (from which, by the 
way, they omit ‘‘Zzr’’) and, perhaps, Sch/e?- 
cher’s Die deutsche Sprache. We see no ex- 
cuse for sucha title, except that Strong and 
Meyer had great difficulty in finding a title at 
all for a book that treats of the following sub- 
jects : 

Chapter 1: On Language, pages.... 1-20 
Chapter II: On the Language of a na- 
tion as an expression of its 


thought, pages................. 21-36 
Chapter III: On the Indo-European 

Languages, pages.............. 37-56 
Chapter IV: On the Teutonic Lan- 

Chapter V: The High German Lan- 

Appendix: On Popular and Forgotten 

Etymologies, pages.........+... gI-I00 
Synoptical Tables of German Acci- 


There is besides an index of German words. 

Now Chapters I, II, II], and the Appendix 
do not belong to a history of the German Lan- 
guage. Chapter I is an excellent one, based 
on Pauls Principien der Sprachgeschichte. 
Chapter II is also good, it is based on A7uge’s 
Introduction to his Etymological Dictionary 
and Wedewer’s Zur Sprachwissenschaft. Chap- 
ter II] might have been much shorter in pro- 
portion to Chapter 1V. The Appendix gives 
many illustrations of popular etymology. The 
authors might have referred the student to 
Andresen’s Ueber deutsche Volksetymologie. 
We cannot agree with Mr. Bradley, who has 
reviewed this book in the ‘‘Academy’’ (May 29, 
1886) that the book is a hand-book or ‘“‘primer 
of philology.’’ This claim would have to be 
based on Chapters J and II, strictly speaking 
only on Chapter I, which would be short even 
for a primer. I venture to make a suggestion 


here. When the new edition of Paul’s Prin- 
cipien, etc., is out, let some one condense it 
into a ‘‘Language-Primer,”’ or ‘‘Hand-book of 
Philology.’ Pauls book is too little known 
among us, and has not, even in Germany, re- 
ceived the recognition which it deserves. Yet 
it is the best and soundest treatise that has 
been written on the nature and development 
of Language. A short, condensed form of it 
would clear away many confused and anti- 
quated ideas and methods among the teachers 
of all languages (including even the classical). 
It would start our advanced students, if used 
in the class-room, in more correct and rational 
ways of study, thought and investigation. 

Some of the dozen points or more which Mr. 
Bradley has criticised are, certainly, serious 
faults. The account of the origin of the N. H. 
G. Schriftsprache in the fifth chapter is full 
and in every way excellent. It is the best that 
we have in English. On the rest of that chap- 
ter one cannot help passing some strictures. 
The H. G. shifting of consonants is not fully 
and clearly enough presented. On this most 
important and peculiar feature ofthe language, 
we are favored only with a ‘‘short summary of 
the whole process.’’ Why ? 

The following statements are contradictory, 
viz., p. 70, ‘‘we call all Teutonic languages 
and dialects that were affected by them (i. e. 
these sound-changes) High German, and all 
those unaffected by them we call Low Ger- 
man,”’ and p. 73, ‘“This change of thand d tod 
is the only one that has penetrated into L. G.”’ 
This last statement is undoubtedly correct. 
The whole H. G. shifting is treated of on three 
pages! We are told that ¢ changes to the so- 
called affricate z and to the hard spirant s. 
The fact is, every ¢ changes first to z, but this 
z has become s in N. H. G. except initially, 
after 7, 7, 2, and when sprung from double ¢. 
The different shiftings of the double conso- 
nants receive no attention whatever. Thus the 
relation of G. Aafz and hass, beizen—beissen, 
heiss—heizen is not cleared up. The same is 
true of double 6 and double g, which always 
shift to double f and ck. The vowels fare 
still worse. The transition of M. H. G. vowels 
to the N. H. G. is treated piecemeal. Only 
the Middle German changes are noted. Why 
is not the great diphthongization of M. H. G. 
i, a, iu mentioned, which started with the 
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Bavarian dialect as early as 1200? On p. 78, 
the transition of O. H. G. to M. H. G. is said 
to be ‘‘marked by a general weakening of the 
vowels which /fo//ow the stem-syllable into a 
monotonous ¢.’’ How about the vowels of the 
O. H. G. inseparable prefixes, for example: 
za, 21; ga, gi.; zar,zir? This is a very loose 
statement. The lengthening of short accented 
syllables in N. H. G. is unsatisfactorily stated. 
(See the writer’s grammar, § 488, 2.) In fact, 
the whole transition from M. H.G. to N. H.G. 
sounds is treated in a step-motherly fashion. 
The history of a language must include the full 
history of its sounds. Verner’s Law, p. 59 is 
not clearly stated. The condition is, that the 
‘‘unmittelbar vorhergehende vokal den accent 
trug.’’ By the way, does Aw in Gothic sathwan 
go back to 47? 


The authors retained the G. expressions 
inlaut, anlaut, auslaut, while they translated 
umlaut. The following are misprints: p. 61, 
gast for ‘“‘gasts.’? Wittenburg twice for Wit- 
tenberg. P. 124,1. 3. the reference ought to 
be p. 59 instead of 92. 


I cannot tell Mr. Bradley what the authors 
mean by a Gothic perfect in s, but I can help 
him out ‘‘on the line of Calbe,’’ I think. Kalbe 
is a place on the Saale, lower down than 
Merseburg. The former boundary line be- 
tween Low and H.G. ran southeast fron the 
Harz to Merseburg. Now it runs directly east 
if not a little northeast in the direction of Kalbe 
instead of Merseburg. 


H. C. G. BRaAnptT. 
Hamilton College. 


University of Michigan, Philosophical Papers. 
First Series, No. 2. Goethe and the Con- 
duct of Life. By CALVIN THomas, A.M., 
Ann Arbor, 1886. 


Intelligent criticism of Goethe outside of 
Germany is of comparatively recent date. The 
ardent championship of Carlyle, the enthus- 
iasm of Lewes, and the sober and judicious 
essays of Matthew Arnold, Stuart Blackie and 
Seeley have, until lately, hardly sufficed to re- 
‘lieve the British public from the charge of 
unsympathetic ignorance. In this country, the 
influence of Emerson and Hedge, and the 


efforts of Everett, Bancroft, Calvert, Motley, 
Ripley, Godwin, Longfellow, Brooke, Taylor, 
Miss Frothingham and Boyesen bear witness 
that from an early date Goethe has found care- 
ful students and met with appreciative and 
intelligent, if sometimes adverse criticism. But 
a general interest in Goethe and Goethe’s 
writings must be considered to date from the 
Franco-Prussian war, after which the attention 
of the world was called anew to Germany, and 
through the growing ease and frequency of 
foreign travel her institutions and. literature 
were studied both at home and abroad with 
renewed and increased assiduity. 


To the larger audience, then, of conscientious 
and discerning students of German thought, 
Prof. Thomas addresses his excellent summary 
of Goethe’s ethicalviews. With Browning’s say- 
ing, ‘‘he needs no defence, nothing but sympa- 
thetic study,”’ fora guide, an outline of Goethe’s 
criticism of life is presented, affording an ex- 
position of the “great regulative principles of 
conduct’’ which he enunciated and followed. 
Starting out from Spinoza, to whom Goethe 
was attracted by the boundless disinterested- 
ness of the former's contemplations, as well as 
by the lesson of renunciation and the thought 
of the unity of creation, and from whom Goethe 
abstracted a store of emotional exaltation,— 
the doctrine of self-affirmation, the enlightened 
selfishness of Spencer, is set forth as the basis 
of Goethe’s theory of culture. But it is further 
shown that to self-affirmation was also joined 
self-repression, appearing in the guise of self- 
control, renunciation and resignation; and 
finally self-surrender, not to ignoble idleness, 
but to a benevolent and beneficent activity, to 
a wise altruism. 


Prof. Thomas’s paper professes to be neither 
an attack nor a panegyric, but a study. One 
will finish its perusal confirmed in the belief 
that Goethe’s ideal was not to lie beside his 
nectar on the intellectual summits, but to be 
advancing with harmonious energy; and that 
the law of his progress was not the apotheosis 
of the individual by the sacrifice of the many, 
but that what he drew from mankind he has 


- repaid to mankind. 


H. S. WHITE. 
Cornell University. 
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French Roots and their Families. A synthet- 
ic vocabulary based upon derivations, for 
schools and candidates for public examin- 
ations. Ay EuGENE PELIssIER, M.A., 
B.Sc., LL.B. London, Macmillan & Co., 
1886. XX, 430. 


The author has endeavored to make the ac- 
quisition of an extended French vocabulary 
easy for the student by grouping together all 
terms belonging to the same root. Thus we 
have on 430 pages about 500 of such groups, 
some of which contain as many as 120 words. 
But certainly no teacher will expect his classes 
to learn systematically such a group as chiche, 
chicot, chicoter, chicon, chique, chiquer, chi- 
guet, déchigqueter; and as a work of reference 
the book is useless, since, in the first place, 


many words are omitted, for example, in the | 
above group chiche-face, chicherie, chicheté, 
while, on the other hand, the absence of an” 


index makes it almost impossible, at least for 


one just beginning the study of French ety- | 


mology, to find the group in which he must | 


look for a certain word, witness s#r which is 
given under cure, préne under cifer, ainé under 
gent, couteau under chausse, etc. Ina book 
of this character, to go back beyond the Latin 
to the Sanskrit and put into one group such 


words as gloire and /ouange, because they are | 


supposed to be connected with the Skt. y ¢rw, 
or cadavre and chignon, because both Latin 
cadere and Latin cafena are referred to Skt. 
V kat, would be useless even if the common 
origin of such words were always as well es- 
tablished as the author seems to think. In the 
introductory ‘‘glance at the history of the 
French language”’ (a little more than two 
pages!) we object to the assertion that, of the 
doublets attaguer: attacher, camp: champ, 
catsse: chasse, carte: charte, cause: chose, 
all those with initial ¢ come from the Picard 
dialect, and to the vague and inaccurate state- 


ment that in French ‘‘the medial consonant, 
that is, the consonant placed between two 
vowels disappears.’’ There are also eleven 
pages containing remarks on derivation, com- 
position, and gender. On the whole, we think 
that the author has spent a great deal of time 
and’ labor on the compilation of a book for 
which we can see no use in the class-room or 
on the reference-shelf. 


“ Hans C. G. VON JAGEMANN. 
Indiana University. 


German Simplified, by AUGUSTIN KNOFLACH. 
New York: the Author, 1885. Pamphlet 
edition, with Keys, 12 numbers at 10 cents 
each. School edition, one volume, cloth, 
$1.25. 


This German manual is intended primarily 


for those who are obliged to learn the language 
without the aid of a teacher. Acknowledging 
that it is much better to have a teacher, the 
author has attempted to do the best that can 
be done for those who have to work alone, 
and has succeeded in meeting most of the 
difficulties of the situation. 


The pronunciation is carefully explained and 
is indicated by the system employed in Web- 
ster’s dictionary. Probably no better method 
was available, and yet the perplexities arising 
from the use of an intermediate notation would 
make it advisable that the learner free himself 
from it as soon as possible. 


There are given many items as to the lan- 
guage, suggestions as to the method of study, 
together with questions and drills, which would 
not be necessary for those who have a teacher 
and yet would be helpful even to such. 

The pamphlet edition is also supplied with 
detached sheets containing Keys to the exer- 
cises and answers to the questions there asked. 
These will, of course, be found very useful in 
the case of self-instruction. The edition for 
use in school is in one volume and omits the 
Keys. 

The general aim seems to be practical. No 
effort is made toteach grammar for its own 
‘sake, but the grammatical teaching that is 
given is sound and surely covers the essentials, 
and the illustrations and exercises are full. 


German is the author’s native tongue, but 
he has lived long enough in America to have 
thoroughly mastered the English and has the 
advantage of much experience in teaching 
Americans and in preparing books for the use 
“of Americans, so that he escapes the pit-falls 
that catch most Germans who too confidently 
undertake to teach their native tongue. 


GEORGE HEMPL. 
Goetlingen. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


La France: Notes d'un Américain, recueillies 
et mises en ordre par A. DE ROUGEMENT, 
Professeur de frangais 4 1’Adelphi Acade- 
my, Brooklyn, N.Y., et a l’Ecole d’été 
du Collége d’Amherst, Mass. 1I2mo, pp. 
177. New York, The Writers’ Publishing 
Company, 21 University Place, 1886. 


The author has skilfully carried out the 


happy idea of making ‘France, her people and |. 


her institutions’ the subject of a succinct course 

‘of varied yet systematically arranged and in- 
structive French reading. The subject-matter 
is divided into two parts, of which the first in- 
cludes such topics as a very brief but well-exe- 
cuted ‘Apergu de l’histoire de France,’ 
‘Gouvernement et administration,’ ‘L’agri- 
culture,’ ‘L’industrie,’ ‘Le commerce,’ etc., 
together with sketches of the various classes 
of French society; while the second is devoted 
to an intelligent account of the system of public 
instruction, through all its grades (for which 
many a teacher will be grateful) ; and to chap- 
ters of a popular nature on the French lan- 
guage and literature, at home and abroad; on 
the cultivation of the arts and sciences ; on the 
army, religion, domestic life in France, etc. 
The text, which is admirably adapted both to 
class-reading and to use asa basis for French 
conversation, is unaccompanied by notes. 
This defect, however, is the less serious, on 
account of the simplicity of the style, and the 
fact that the entire treatment is expository of 
the subjects presented. For conversational 
use a series of questions on each chapter is 
provided. The book is accurately and beauti- 
fully printed, and everyway attractive in its 
external make-up. 


Deutsches Lesebuch fiir Schule und Haus, von 
Lupwic G6sEL. Erster und Zweiter Teil. 
New York, B. Westermann & Co. 


The educational literature of our German- 
American schools and colleges has been suffer- 
ing from the same disease which has troubled 
exclusively American institutions for so long a 
time. German firms and school-masters found 
it cheaper and easier to reprint imported books 
than to create a literature which is based upon 
our own conditions of life. The ‘ Deutsches 


Lesebuch’ fulfils the latter requirement and it 
has been justly and unanimously praised by 
the German press of this country as an excel- 
lent means to arrest the decline of the German 
language treated according to former bad 
models. The second part, especially, contains 
a selection of poetry and prose collected with 
fine poetic taste and a number of original liter- 
ary pictures, drawn from German-American 
history (Herkheimer, Miihlenberg, Steuben, 
etc.), which will be received with interest even 
by American readers. 


Miss Sophie Doriot (Baltimore) has prepared 
for Ginn & Co., A Beginners’ Book in French 
which is about to issue from the press. The 
book is primarily designed for children, and 
has been constructed upon a novel and inter- 
esting plan. By the aid of comic illustrations, 
drawn especially for this work, the spontane- 
ous feelings and impulses of the child are to 
be quickened into an available medium of in- 
struction. The elements of the language are 
conveyed to the mind as enduring memory- 
pictures by a pleasing process of eye-photo- 
graphy, for the child from the first will be 
interested in what the strange words and 
phrases tell him of that which already delights 
his eyes; the new words in their turn will now 
become interesting, because they keep saying 
things to him just in the manner in which he 
likes to hear things said. He will gradually 
wish for fuller incidents and longer stories, and 
these he will find at the right time. The easy 
gradation of his interest has its true counter- 
part in the gradation of the /essons (he will 
hardly persist in calling them by so hard a 
name), and he will therefore soon be beguiled 
intd reading entertaining stories in prose and 
in verse, just to his taste, and so exhaust the 
Second Part of his favorite book without ever 
wishing that he did’nt have ‘“‘tostudy French;”’ 
at least this is what most children should do 
with such a book. Teachers of early begin- 
ners in French will certainly be interested in 
seeing what Miss Doriot has done for them. 


Mr. Alexander J. Ellis is said to have com- 
pleted his account of the dialects peculiar to 
the southern, eastern and western counties of 
England. He hopes to finish the midland, 
northern and lowland Scotch divisions by June, 
1887, and to publish his work 1n 1888. 
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Par FELIX FRANKE. 
Henninger Fréres. IV, 60. 


Phrases de tous les jours. 
Heilbronn, 


Le frangais parlé. Morceaux choisis a l’usage 
des étrangers avec la prononciation figurée. 
Par Paut Passy. Heilbronn, Henninger 
Fréres. XII, 115. 


Dr. Felix Franke, whose recent unexpected 
death will be regretted by all those interested 
in the reform of language-teaching, was well 
known by the pamphlet Die praktische Sprach- 
erlernung. In the present little volume he 
gives us some twenty-five pages of every-day 
French with phonetic transliteration on oppo- 
site pages. A supplement contains a transla- 
tion, notes, and description of sounds. M. 
Passy’s book may be considered a companion 
volume to the above; it is onthe same plan, 
but contains well-chosen extracts from modern 
writers, both of prose and poetry. Both works 
have for their common ancestor Dr. Sweet’s 
Elementarbuch des gesprochenen Englisch, 
which is likely to have opened the way for an 
entirely new line of text-books. 


Das kalte Herz. Marchen von WILHELM 
HaurFF edited, with English notes, glos- 
sary, and a grammatical appendix by W. 
H. VAN DER SMISSEN, M. A., Boston, D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1886. 


On going to press, we received the advanced 
sheets of this new publication intended as 
a class-book for elementary German reading. 
Prof. van der Smissen has shown again the 
same diligence in preparing the notes which he 
displayed as the editor of Grimm’s Marchen and 
only occasionally would we suggest a few cor- 
rections. ‘‘Einen dummen Streich machen”’ 
does not mean ‘‘to play a silly trick’’ in the 
connection it is used (p. 46. 18.). “‘ Dumm’”’ very 
often means stupid—‘‘disagreeable,’’ even 
‘“‘bad’’ and so it is to be translated here. 
Whether the author should have given, how- 
ever, one hundred and twenty pages of notes, 
glossary, etc., to sixty-four pages of a text 
which, after all, is somewhat antiquated, is a 
question open for discussion. Every good 
series of text-books must be selected according 
to an organic educational plan and even good 
editing may be overdone. 


In the course of the Summer two theses have 
been published that are indicative of the char- 
acter of work done by some of our best instruc- 
tors of English. ‘The title of these pages are: 
‘John Wilson’s Prose Style. An undergradu- 
ate Thesis by Fannie W. McLean, with an 
Introduction by Albert S. Cook, Prof. of Eng- 
lish at the University of California’’ (Boston, 
J. S. Cushing & Co., 1886); and ‘‘ Some Ethical 
Aspects of the Later Elizabethan Tragedy, 
preceded by An Examination of Aristotle’s 
Theory of Tragedy: A Thesis presented to the 
Academic Faculty of the University of Michigan 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, by J. 
Rose Colby, A. M. (Ann Arbor, Printed for the 
Author, June, 1886). The first of these essays 
is, as Prof. Cook would have us understand, 
essentially a product of methods employed in 
an ‘‘English Seminary,’’ in which the senior 
students of the College are introduced to more 
advanced forms of study, involving something 
of original research. Prof. Cook’s Introduction 
should be read by teachers that may be striv- 
ing to conform to the general and just demand 
that the work in the upper College classes be 
somewhat specialized so as to furnish a species 
of training suitable to the increased maturity of 
the student, and looking forward to the actual 
responsibilities that await the student at the 
end of his course. This essay has been fitly 
characterized in the Introduction as being an 
application of ‘‘the general mode of treatment 
and order of topics ’’ as set forth by Prof. Min- 
to in his ‘‘Manual of English Prose Literature,”’ 
‘due conformity to a method already devised”’ 
is therefore the only originality that is urged 
for the writer, but to this she is well entitled, 
and deserves therefore that her pages be gen- 
erally read. In the second paper we have the 
work of a more mature mind, and of a facile 
pen. The writer in this case, too, endeavors 
to reach results by the application of previous- 
ly established criteria; but with this statement 
analogy between the two studies is exhausted. 
Miss Colby grapples fearlessly with the Aristo- 
telian doctrine of the purification of the pas- 
sions, and then proceeds to measure by the 
antique rule, which is found to be valid, the 
tragedies of John Ford and of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. The conclusion reached may be 
given in the writers own words: ‘“ Aristotle 
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was right, and the actual failure of Ford, and 
[of] Beaumont and Fletcher, that is forced upon 
the reader’s consciousness by the nature of his 
dissatisfaction with them, is a failure to live up 
to the theory of the old Greek. We strive in- 
stinctively to rise to the realm of the spirit, and 
they thrust us back to the realm of the senses. 
The result is: no purification of our pity and 
fear ; no reconciliation of our lower self with our 
higher self; no harmony between our will and 
the universal order ; no joy of the spirit.’ 


We have before us several pages of the ad- 
vanced sheets of an article read by Prof. Vietor 
(Marburg), early in October at Hanover, be- 
fore the Modern Language Association of Ger- 
many.* The article is entitled ‘‘Die Aussprache 
des Englischen nach den deutsch-englischen 
Grammatiken vor 1750,”’ and will constitute an 
important supplement to Mr. Ellis’ Early Eng- 
lish Pron. Prof. Vietor has brought together 
and sifted the English Grammars written for 
Germans and by Germans at the close of the 
seventeenth, and during the first half of the 
eighteenth centuries, having observed that 
these sources had been entirely disregarded by 
Mr. Ellis. Upon the assurance of Prof. Vietor, 
many obscure points in the pronunciation of 
English in the last century will receive illumi- 
nation from these hitherto neglected books. 


Two recent communications to the Académie 
des Inscriptions, have special interest for Ro- 
mance scholars : Gaston Boissier in a notice on 
Commodien, bishop and poet of the third cen- 
tury, whose writings were edited in 1851 from 
a Ms. of the Phillips library, shows that though 
a learned man he wrote in the popular Latin, 
evidently to be better understood by the peo- 
ple, and that his versification is rhythmical. 

Paul Meyer has just found in the same (Phil- 
lips) library the Ms. of the Jmage du Monde 
mentioned by Dom Calmet in his Biblioth2gue 
lorraine as being in the possession of Du 
Cange, but since lost, and which has, on the 
rubric, Gautier de Metz as its author. Another 
Ms. of the Jmage du Monde, found also by 
Meyer in the British Museum, has a prolog 
which shows that the work was first offered to 
Robert d’Artois and afterwards to Jacques de 
Lorraine, bishop of Metz. 


*A full report of the ane of * Association will be 
given in an early number of this Journal 


D.C. Heath & Co., Boston, are about to 
issue an American edition of Meissner’s Ger- 
man Grammar, edited by Prof. Edward S. 
Joynes, of South Carolina College. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. A. de Rougemont, teacher of French at 
the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
author of ‘La France,’ etc., has been called to 
the Chair of French in the Chatauqua Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. J. Mercer Patton, whose temporary ap- 
pointment as Acting Associate in German at 
Indiana University we have already noticed 
(cf. MODERN LANGUAGE Notes, No. 3, p. 45), 
has become teacher of French and German in 
the Bellevue High School, Bellevue, Va. On 
leaving Indiana University, the authorities 
conferred on him the degree of Master of Arts. 


At Columbia College, last June, the degree 
of Ph. D. was conferred upon two students in 
the Germanic department, Hugo G. Walther 
and Daniel K. Dodge, both graduates and Fel- 
lows of the college. Mr. Walther presented a 
dissertation on ‘Case Syntax in Walther von 
der Vogelweide’; Mr. Dodge wrote on ‘The Use 
of the Subjunctive Mood in the (O. N.) Egils 
Saga.’ 


Ernst A. Eggers has been appointed Instruc- 
tor for German in the Ohio State University, at 
Columbus. Mr. Eggers is a native of Germany 
and came to this country after the completion 
of his Gymnasium Studies. He is a graduate 
of the Ypsilanti State Normal School and has 
taught modern languages as Assistant and Prin- 
cipal, for eight years in the High Schools of 
Michigan. Hehas also spent one yearin Paris, 
attending lectures at the Sorbonne and Collége 
de France. 


At the beginning of the last academic year 
(1885-6), Frederick Lutz was appointed Profes- 
sor of Modern Languages at Albion College, 
Albion, Michigan, vice Miss Rena A. Michaels, 
Ph. D. (cf. MoDERN LANGUAGE Notes, No. 5, 
p. 82.). Professor Lutz received his early edu- 
cation at a Gymnasium in Germany and, on 
coming to this country, attended the Normal 
School at Fostoria, Ohio; thence he passed to 
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Baldwin University (Berea, Ohio), where he 
was graduated in 1876 and immediately there- 
after entered Harvard University, where he 
received the Bachelor’s degree in 1878. Here 
he remained in the capacity of Tutor of German 
for seven years (1878-85), receiving meanwhile 
(1879) the master’s degree from his first Alma 
Mater. 


Mr. Felix E. Schelling, a descendant of the 
philosopher of that name, has been appointed 
Instructor in English at the University of Penn- 
sylvania for the year 1886-87, vice Louis Du 
Pont Lyle, A. B., who declined reappointment. 
Mr. Schelling graduated at the University in 
1881, and has since taught privately, as well as 
pursued liberal studies in literature and phil- 
osophy. He took the degree of Master of Arts 
last year, on a thesis entitled, The Spirit of 
Modern literary Criticism, and then passed 
some months abroad in Germany. 


Eugene W. Manning has been appointed 
Teacher of French and German at Mr. W. S. 
Marston’s School, Baltimore. Mr. Manning 
was graduated in 1877 at Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn., from which institution he 
‘received also the Master’s degree in 1880. He 
studied in Europe for three years (1879-80, 
1881-83), at the end of which time he was elect- 
ed Tutor in Modern Languages at Syracuse 
University, where he remained till he entered 
upon his present duties, and where he received, 
on examination, the Doctor’s degree this year 
(1886). 


Dr. G. Theodore Dippold has just been ap- 
pointed Instructor in Modern Languages at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (Boston) 
vice William Cook, whose untimely death is 
noticed in these columns. Mr. Dippold re- 
ceived his early education in Germany and 
afterward became Tutor of German at Harvard 
University from 1870-73, inclusive, when he was 
appointed Instructor in French and Anglo-Sax- 
on at Boston University, which position he held 
from 1874-83, filling also the Instructorship in 
Sanskrit from 1874 to 1880, and while engaged 
in this work he took a course with Prof. Child in 
Old English in the graduate department of 
Harvard University. He received the degree 
of Ph. D. from Boston University in 1883. In 


the same year (1883), he was called, as In- 
structor in German, to the Johns Hopkins 
University, where he remained one year and 
afterward engaged in private teaching until he 
entered upon his present duties. Dr. Dippold 
is the translator into English of Emmanuel 
Geibel’s tragedy, ‘Brunhild’ (1879), of which a 
second edition appeared in 1883; he is also the 
author of ‘The Great Epics of medieval Ger- 
many, an outline of their contents, etc.’ (1882). 


The Rev. Arthur S. Hoyt was called, in De- 
cember last, to the Kingsley professorship of 
Rhetoric, Logic and English Literature in 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y. Prof. Hoyt 
is a graduate (1872) of Hamilton College, and, 
after spending three years (1872-75) as Tutor in 
Rhetoric and English Literature at Robert 
College, Constantinople, studied theology at 
Auburn Seminary, where he was graduated in 
1878. From 1879 till his election as above- 
mentioned, he was engaged as pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church at Oregon, Illinois. 


Mr. George S. Atwood, formerly connected 
with the Department of Modern Languages in 
Bowdoin College, and for the last year Head- 
Master of St. John’s English and Classical 
School, Presque Isle, Maine, has resigned 
his position and gone to Germany to devote 
himself exclusively to Teutonic languages in 
the University of Berlin. He has been en- 
gaged in this particular line of work for some 
time past, and is now preparing for the press a 
small work on ‘The Particles in German,’ for 
American students. 


Hugo Schilling was called at the end of the 
last academic year to Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio, as Alumni Professor of 
Modern Languages, vice Prof. Herman C. 
Miiller, whose sudden death is mentioned in 
these columns. Dr. Schilling is a native of 
Germany, receiving his early education at 
Saalfeld, Thuringia, where he finished his 
Gymnasium studies in 1878. He then entered 
the Leipsic University, where he pursued 
modern language study (English, German 
and Romance Languages) for two years 
(1878-80). In order to acquire a_ practical 
knowledge of English and French, he next 
went to England and taught for two years, 
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thence to France, where he remained one 
year and a half, attending lectures on his 
favorite subjects at the Collége de France, etc., 
and working in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
In 1883, he returned to the University of Leip- 
sic, where he carried on his academic studies, 
particularly in the departntent of English, be- 
ing nominated leader of the Anglo-Saxon Semt- 
nary under Prof. Wulker; and took his Doctor’s 
degree in 1885, receiving at the same time the 
degree of M. A. For the former, he presented a 
thesis on Kénig Aelfred’s Angelsichsische 
Bearbeitung der Weltgeschichte des Orosius, 
(61 octavo pages, published by Niemeyer, 
Halle) ‘‘an exhaustive investigation of the na- 
ture and character of this translation.’’ Be- 
sides this, Dr. Shilling has published in Mop- 
ERN LANGUAGE NOoTEs two articles entitled, 
‘Notes on the Finnsaga’ (cf. Nos. 6 and 7, pp. 


89, 116). 


At the beginning of the last Academic year 
(1885-6), Wm. Howard Perkinson was appoint- 
ed Instructor in Modern Languages at the 
University of Virginia. Mr. Perkinson is a 
graduate of that university in both the classical 
(1882) and modern languages (1883) and, im- 
mediately after graduation, was given an In- 
structorship in Latin in his Alma Mater. He 
afterward became a teacher in the Norfolk 
Academy, where he remained until he entered 
upon his present position. In this position he 
was preceded (1881-85) by Mr. Julian Taylor, [a 
graduate (M. A., 1874,) of the same University] 
who resigned to engage in duties connected 
with the Department of State, Washington. 


Mr. Chas. H. Grandgent has been appointed, 
for three years, Tutor of Modern Languages at 
Harvard University, where he was graduated 
in 1883. Since his graduation, he has spent 
one semester in Leipsic studying with Zarncke 
and Techmer and three Semesters at Paris with 
Gaston Paris, Paul Meyer and others. Mr. 
Grandgent has devoted four years, in all, to the 
acquiring of a practical knowledge of the mod- 
ern languages. He has written a short ‘Study 
of Phonetics,’ published in the Giornale di 
Erudizione, of Florence, Italy, and has in prep- 
aration a small ‘Historical Grammar of the 
Romance Languages. ’ 


OBITUARY. 


Herman C. Miiller, Alumni Professor of 
Modern Languages in Wittenberg College, 
Ohio, died suddenly, in the midst 
of a recitation, on April 13, 1886, in the thirty- 
third year of his age. He was a native of the 
Baltic Provinces of Russia, where he received 
his early education and, in 1872, he completed 
his studies at one of the Gymnasia of St. Peters- 
burg. In 1877, he came to the United States, 
and, after remaining one year in New York 
City, where he gave private instruction in Ger- 
man and French, he removed to Beaver Falls, 
Pa., where he was engaged as teacher in an 
Academy. Thence he passed (1883) to the 
High School of Canton, Ohio, as teacher of 
German and Latin, and in 1884, was elected, 
as first encumbent, to the above-named pro- 
fessorship, founded by the Alumni of Witten- 
berg College. The vacancy caused by his 
death is now filled by Dr. Hugo Schilling. 


Léonce Rabillon, Lecturer on French Liter- 
ature at the Johns Hopkins University, died 
suddenly at Cape May, New Jersey, on Aiigust 
11th, 1886, in the seventy-third year of his age. 
Prof. Rabillon came to Baltimore many years 
ago and, up to the time of the opening of this 

niversity (1876), occupied himself with giving 
instruction in his native tongue, and was con- 
nected from time to time with several schools 


- of the city in the same capacity. He was a Bache- 


lier és Lettres, Université de France (1832), and 
Licencié en Droit (1856). He published, in 
1856, ‘Le Livre des Merveilles, Contes pour 
les enfants, tirés de la mythologie par Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne’ (Paris: Librairie de S. 
Hachette et Cie), of whicha second edition 
was issued in 1865; and, in 1885, followed the 
chief literary work of his life, a metrical trans- 
lation into English of the ‘Chanson de Roland.’ 
Besides his literary attainments, Prof. Rabillon 
was an artist of no mean ability. 


On August 27th, Mr. William Cook, Instruc- 
tor in French and German at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology (cf. MopERN 


‘LANGUAGE NorEs, No. 4, p. 61) and formerl 


Assistant Professor of German in Harvard Uni- 
versity, accidentally shot himself in the knee 
at Chatham on the Cape (Mass.), and died a 
few hours afterward. His principal literary 
work was a revision of Otto’s German gram- 
mar, which is well known as a text-book. Just 
before his death, he published an ‘Alphabeti- 


_cal Table of the Principal Prefixes and Suffixes 


by which Nouns, Adjectives, Verbs and Ad- 
verbs are formed in German,’ designed for 
reference. He was an occasional contributor 
to the Nation and an active member of THE 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION, at the 
annual meeting of which, in December last, he 
— a paper on ‘College Instruction in 

odern Languages: What should be Taught.’ 
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